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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


PAGE 
SoME NOTES on the rebuilding of Blois, in Touraine, 
describing how its traditional character is being pre- 
served, are contributed by Mr. B. S. Townroe, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. 


A SUGGESTION for the establishment of a Confederation 
of the “* major national employers’ organisations con- 
cerned with the building industry” to further efforts 
already made for the attainment of integrity and high 
standards within the industry is contained in a letter 
from Sir Harry Selley, who, as President of the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, proposes “‘ immediate con- 
sultations in order that a basis of confederation may be 
established for joint purpose and good will.” 


“ ATLANTIC Houses,” the new office block now being 
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' erected on a site facing Holborn Viaduct to designs by 


Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son, FF. and A.R.I.B.A., is 
described and illustrated. 


AN INCREASE in the responsibilities delegated to local 
authorities with regard to the choice and layout of 
sites and the design of houses has been urged by Mr. 
James W. R. Adams, Kent County Planning Officer. 


SUGGESTIONS for improving imports of softwood 
without endangering still further the country’s dollar 
position have been made by Mr. Phillip O. Reece, 
Director of the Timber Development Association. 
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THE SITUATION regarding supplies of building materials 
in Holland and Belgium is described in an illustrated 


article contributed by Mr. J. Greenroyd. 662 


THE view that this country is'in a bad position with 
regard to the amount of-money it can afford to expend 
on road works, or even road maintenance, has been 
expressed by Sir Gilmour Jenkins, Permanent Secretary, - 
Ministry of Transport, who adds that the present 


position is causing anxiety. 664 





L.C.C.. HOUSING DESIGN 


THE Housing Committee of the London County Council, 
by staging the exhibition of housing designs which 
closed at County Hall last week, has shown enterprise and, 
by inviting informed criticism, courage. This exhibition 
had its origin in the outspoken criticisms of Mr. J. M. 
Richards, who, in his Sunday-morning role as B.B.C. 
Art Critic, put the first cat among the access balconies. 
Other comments have been handed in at County Hall, 
many of them by students who for once have been able to 
reverse the order of pupil and critic. Some but not many 
comments have been received from practising architects; 
these views. are for the most part cautious in tone, one 
gathers, as might be expected remembering that the authors 
have been asked to adjudicate in the always difficult matter 
of design, and that the question is further complicated by 
the facts that the Council are both architects and clients and 
that the work of some private architects was also on view. . 


In all the circumstances we think that the profession has 
expressed itself candidly, and we trust that the Committee 
will not be content to parry the criticisms by pleading the 
difficulty of conditions but will address itself to the principal 
problems posed by the exhibition. 

Our own survey of the exhibition appeared in our issue 
for May 13, and it remains now to draw the moral, if such 
can be found. In such comments as we have seen there has 
been a tendency to separate the appearance of the flatted 
housing from its planning, and to direct criticism to eleva- 
tional design. It is hardly possible to draw this distinction; 
one cannot criticise the effect of access balconies without 
considering the conditions which have produced them: or the 
monotony of many of the layouts without knowing the 
number of flats scheduled for the site. Yet it is true that, 
with a very few exceptions, the general effect given by the 
work shown, whether by the Director of Housing and 
Valuer’s Department or by the architects in private practice, 
is one of dullness. If this is true, what are the reasons ? 
We believe that to find them the Housing Committee must 
address itself to the following questions :— 

(1) Are sites in the Inner London area being so over- 
loaded as to rule out any real possibility of achieving open 
and attractive layouts ? 

(2) Is adherence to the North-South axis in flat planning 
still necessary? Is it considered preferable to live in 
parallel blocks sited in military formation than to gain the 
advantages of asymmetrical siting, even if the latter does 
mean that some flats will look onto sunny, light areas instead 
of having sunlight direct into the living rooms? Is not the 
usual reaction of many housewives in this country promptly 
to draw the blinds as soon as sunlight strikes into a room ? 

(3) Are the practical uses of type plans greater than the 
restrictions on elevational design which such plans appear 
to impose ? 

(4) Is the cost per unit of accommodation allowed by the 
Council sufficiently large to enable good architecture to 
result? If exigencies force the Council’s planners into 
such channels of saving cost as employing devices such as 
standard plans, access balconies and the excision of all but 
the cheapest and coarsest detailing, then it is surely time for 
second thoughts to prevail. The Metropolitan housing 
programme is already costing so much money that it would 
seem to be no less than common sense to consider whether, 
by the outlay in future schemes of a small additional per- 
centage, more visual pleasure and spiritual delight cannot 
be added to the soundly constructed and otherwise adequate, 
homies which the Council has provided. 

(5) Finally, the Housing Committee must consider 
whether individual architecture of the best kind is better 
produced by the large department or by the smaller unit; 
if by the smaller unit, then whether it is possible to create 
such units within a department as large as that of the 
Director of Housing and Valuer. It is significant that the 
most visually attractive housing work at present being built 
in London is being erected by some of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to the designs of architects in private 
practice. The point that emerges clearly from a study of 
such recent work is that the buildings give the appearance 
of being designed to suit the site rather than the site to 
accommodate a given number of flats. 

These points appear to us to be among those which 
require consideration by the Housing Committee of the 
Council. If satisfactory answers can be. found, then 
London stands a good chance of getting not merely flats 
which are good but flats which are as good as they, can 
possibly be, and so of leading Europe in housing design 
as well as in social conscience. 
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NOTES Anp NEWS 


Architectural School Buildings. 


MARY architects and students will 

- have read with’ some envy of the 
news that “ Hill of Tarvit,” one of Scot- 
land’s finest country houses, is to be used 
as an architectural school. Much has been 
said and written recently on the question 
of the ideal school for architects, and 
while the large towns obviously have ad- 
vantages as centres of architectural in- 
terest, the fact remains that many of our 
architectural schools are now situated in 
uninspiring surroundings, overcrowding 
is rife, and the teaching staff inadequate 
in numbers to cope with an extremely 
important task. 

hat Scotland has shown a lead in tak- 
ing “Hill of Tarvit” is at least gratify- 
ing in that something has been done in 
this direction; it only remains now for 
Some sort of system to be introduced 
farther south where at least a portion 
of the year could be spent in surround- 
ings which are conducive to the design- 
ing of fine buildings. 


Civil Servants’ Working Conditions. 

THE effect of working conditions on 
the happiness and efficiency of the workers 
is now fully recognised. A great deal 
of attention has been given to this ques- 
tion both during and since the war by 
the Treasury and the Ministry of Works 
and by a Study Group on Working Con- 
ditions in the Civil Service whose Report 
was published in-1947.* As a result the 
Ministry of Works has set up a demon- 
stration office at Ebury Bridge House, 
S.W.3, in order to demonstrate the re- 
sults of preparatory work to improve 
working conditions of civil servants and 
to obtain comments and suggestions. 

The demonstration is primarily intended 
to show what can be done in an 
existing building by new colour schemes 
and designs of furniture and equipment, 
and it is proposed to show what can be 
done with new buildings as the Ministry’s 
néw building programme gets under way. 

The accommodation selected for this 
demonstration is on the second and 
fourth floors of Ebury Bridge House 
occupied by the Ministry of Labour, the 
staff occupying the office forming a group 
reasonably representative of the different 
grades to be found in most Government 
Offices. 


Suggested Improvements. 


THE layout and space _ standards 
adopted for the demonstration office are 





* Working conditions in the Civil Service: 
Report by a Study Group appointed by H.M. 
Treasury. H.M.S.O., 1947. 4s. net. 
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Drawing Office (old style) 
CIVIL SERVANTS’ WORKING CONDITIONS : EXHIBITION AT EBURY BRIDGE HOUSE. 
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more generous than those allowed at the 

resent time. Light but warm colours 

ave been used generally in rooms on the 
sunless side of the building and light but 
cool colours in rooms on the sunny side. 
The depth or lightness of tone of the 
colours depends on the amount of. natural 
light received in the rooms and the nature 
of the occupation. 

The new furniture and equipment have 
been designed with the requirements of 
the Civil Service as a whole in mind. Be- 
fore the war a wide range of furniture 
was supplied to the Service. It is hoped 
as a result of the planning and designing 
now being carried out, not only to im- 
prove designs but to reduce the multi- 
plicity of types. 

In addition, mottled carpets have been 
chosen in place of the traditional pre-war 
patterns; chair designs have been devel- 
oped from the Suffolk chair adopted for 
clerical staff just before the war; and the 
tables used are known as “ writing” 
tables and “ repetition ” tables. 

In each room lockers have been pro- 
vided for clothes and although much of 
the steel furniture is of pre-war construc- 
tion it has, however, been refinished in 
putty and grey instead of green with gold 
lines used hitherto. 

For the next year a definite programme 
has been laid down under which it is 
hoped to provide new furniture for 6,000 


staff and to redecorate between one-fifth’ 


and one-sixth of the Government offices 
in the country, and the purpose of the 
demonstration office is to show the lines 
on which the Ministry of Works plans to 
proceed. 

C.P.R.E. Criticisms. 

Criticism of the Planning Ministry’s 
attitude towards matters affecting some of 
the finest scenery in the country has been 
made by the Sheffield and Peak District 
branch of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England. For the past two 
years, it is argued in the branch’s annual 
report, the Ministry’s verdict, following 
almost every public inquiry, has been 
purely materialistic and finally destructive 
to glorious landscape. 

In support of its. view, the branch calls 
particular attention to proposed exten- 
sions to a cement works in the Hope 
Valley, the subject of a public inquiry in 
April last year, since when no modifica- 
tions have been made to the scheme then 
approved. This includes the erection of 
a chimney higher than St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which would be visible with its dis- 
charge from all the surrounding hills, the 
addition of a fifth kiln to the existing four- 
kiln plant, and limestone quarrying in the 
area for over 100 years. The branch’s 
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conclusion is that this famous valley, with 
its Norman Castle, its cavern and fair 
hills will, ultimately, be a wilderness of 
worked-out and water-filled clay pits. 

Another Ministry, that of Education, 
is also made the target for a similar attack 
by this C.P.R.E. branch. The Ministry 
is accused of iniroducing no architectural 
standard in its recent erections, especially 
extensions. . The criticism, continues in 
these words:— “The so-called ‘ semi- 
permanent structures’ of concrete blocks 
and asbestos roofs which have become a 
symbol of the intenser culture, are sub- 
stantial enough to inflict lasting detriment 
on our villages. Bakewell, Taddington 
and Longstone have suffered by such 
buildings which are éxempt even from 
normal planning control. Perhaps the 
worst case is at Hathersage, where a new 
eyesore, seen in front of the church from 
the main road, is a marked contrast to 
the new stone housing of the local author- 
ity in the same village. A lavish use of 
ivy or trees, once the damage is done, 
would seem the only means of reducing 
this new vandalism.” 


Consulting Church Architects Elected. 


AT the recent annual general meeting 
the following were elected members of 
the Honorary Consulting Architects’ 
Committee of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society:— Messrs. . 
Randoll Blacking, F.R.I.B.A., Romilly B. 
Craze, F.R.I.B.A., S. E. Dykes Bower, 
M.A., -F.R.1LB.A., F.S.A.,  A.A.Dip., 
W. A. Forsyth, F.R.I.B.A., D. F. Martin- 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dip., T. J. Rush- 
ton, F.R.I.B.A., and Michael Tapper, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 

The other members of the Committee 
are Messrs. J. Harold Gibbons, M.C., 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, M.A., W. Curtis 
Green, R.A., A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.S.A., 
Hon.A.R.C.A., Edward B. Maufe, R.A., 
M.A., Leslie T. Moore, M.C., Herbert 
Passmore, H. S. Rogers, J.P., M.A‘, F.S.A., 
and W. Cecil Young, all of whom are 
Fellows R.I.B.A. 

At the same meeting the General Com- 
mittee voted grants for the repair of 14 
churches, making 46 since the beginning 
of the vear. 


R.A. School of Architecture. 


THE Royal Academy School of Archi- 
tecture is a day school for not more than 
10 students who have taken a British 
University degree in Architecture or 
have passed the R.I.B.A. final examina- 
tion. The Director is Professor A. E. 
Richardson, R.A., and the Master, Mr. 
Marshall Sisson, F.S.A.,. F.R.I.B.A. 
Qualified students may. be accepted for 
an advanced course of training compris: 


Drawing Office (as planned by:M.O.W.), 


(See Notes.) 
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ing an intensive study of civic architec- 
ture and the preparation of designs for 
puildings of national importance. The 
course is for one year and is gratuitous. 
The students will compete each year for 
a Royal Academy Grand Prize of £300, 
and a Second Prize of £150 presented by 
Lord Fairhaven. Students who wish to 
take this course for the year 1949-50 
should apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1, stating 
their age and qualifications, and should 
send with their application a portfolio 
of studies and designs, on Monday, July 
11 next. Selected candidates will be 
invited to an interview with the Director 
of the School. 


The Tite and Soane Competitions. . 
In the United Kingdom 429 competi- 
tors took part in the Tite Prize en loge 
competition. The following have been 
selected to proceed with the final draw- 
ings :— 
' 4 H. Barnwell (Birm. Sch. of Arch.); (Miss) 
J. E. Cran (Aberdeen Sch, of Arch; W. A. 


Greig (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.); W. A. James 
(Aberdeen Seh.,of Arch.); K. G. Jones (Sch. of 
Arch., Poly., London); J. D. Shearer (Edin, 
Coll. of Art); A. G. Smith (Oxford Sch. of 
Arch.): W. Ussner (A.A. Sch. of Arch.); J. 


Wilson (Sch. of Arch., Dundee Coll. of Art); and 
P, M. Young (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch). 

In the Soane Medallion en loge com- 
petition 124 competitors took part. The 
following have been selected to proceed 
with the final drawings ms 

c. H. Barnett (Liv. th. of Arch.); R. 
De’Ath (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.); M. H. Hen- 
nings (Sch. of Arch., Poly, London); R. P. 
Gray (Dept. of Arch., Northern “Poly, London); 
C. Laird (Sch. of Arch., Poly., London); J. M. 
McLellan (Dept. of Arch., Northern Poly., Lon- 
don); 8S. A. Pearson (Birm. Sch. of Arch.); 
E. L. Phelps (Welsh Sch. of Arch.); A. H. 
Roper (Liv. Sch. of Arch.); J. L. 8S. Surman 
(Birm. Sch. of Arch.); P: L. A. Williams (Glas- 
gow Sch. of Arch.); C. W. H. Wright (Sch. of 
Arch., Canterbury Coll. of Art). 


R.LB.A. Distinction in Town Planning. 

Tue Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have conferred the 
R.L.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning 
upon Mr. R. H. Matthew, A.R.1B.A.; 
Architect to the London County Council. 

In 1946 he was appointed Architect and 
Planning Officer to the London County 
Council, being responsible for all aspects 
of planning work in the county, including 
the preparation of the Development plan 
under the 1947 Act, and the replanning 
of the Reconstruction Areas, one of 
which, in Poplar, will become part of the 
1951 Exhibition. 


Design Teams at Yale, 

ADVANCED students of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture at the School of 
Fine Arts, Yale University, actuated by 
the theory that collaboration on design 
by the three professions will produce a 
more beautiful and more useful building 
than by the architect designing the build- 
ing alone, have been working as teams 
to design a theoretical headquarters for 
UNESCO. To bring the theoretical 
problem ‘“‘ down to earth ” a real site was 
chosen—the Fairmount Park area in 
Philadelphia. 

The chief part of the student assign- 
ment was to design an exhibition centre 
in which UNESCO could demonstrate 
various educational and scientific projects. 
It was to be big in size with about 200,000 
square feet clear for exhibition space, 
and the ceiling was to be at least 80 feet 
high and unsupported by pillars. 

The students were also told to make the 
structural scheme serve at the same time 
as a major part ‘of the form of the build- 
ing, as in the case of the arched roof in 
a Gothic cathedral, where the arch sup- 
ports the roof, yet at the same time con- 
tributes to the form of the cathedral. 
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U.S. STUDENTS’ EXPERIMENT IN 
ting in teams to design a theoretical headquarters for U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Students of architecture, 
painting and sculpture at the School of Fine Arts, Yale University, are collabora- 


DESIGN. 
In the 


illustration a student (left) and Louis Kahn (member of the Yale University faculty) 


are seen discussing a model 


How the Teams Worked. 


Wir these requirements in mind, the 
students went to. work, and this is how 
the collaboration worked: The sculptor 
was responsible for producing more than 
statues, if any. He had to design exhi- 
bition space, ramps, and stairways. Often 
stairways are hidden in corners adding 
little to the form of a building, but at 
Yale it was considered that a stairway 
designed by a sculptor can become a vital 
part of the building; the painter’s primary 
job in the project was to design a mural 
expressing the work and purpose of 
UNESCO; but the mural was also to set 
the colour pattern for the building. 
Student painters accomplished this dual 
requirement by grouping the figures with- 
in a large design. Thus, from a distance 
the overall colour design brightens the 
appearance of the building; the architect 
on the collaboration team was respon- 
sible for the master plan of the entire 
UNESCO headquarters and integrated 
the ideas of his colleagues. 

One team of students designed the 
exhibition centre in the form of a huge 
cone with the exhibition space and other 
rooms within the cone. The cone is 
both the structure and the form of the 
building. 


Competition for Carpet Designs. 

As a result of the recommendations 
costained in the Working Party’s Report 
on the Carpet Industry that the field of 
carpet design is one in which the archi- 
tect can usefully play a larger part, the 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors announce a competition 
for the design of a strip carpet. The 


competition will be open to all architects 


and architectural students in the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth, and 
will be divided into three sections, accord- 
ing to use, as follows:—(1) Hotels; 
(2) Cinemas and theatres; and (3) Ships. 
In each section a first prize of 75 guineas 
and a second. prize of 25 guineas will be 
awarded. 

Conditions and full details will be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


of the scheme, [See Note.] 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Cyri I. Sitver, A.R.LC.S., F.A.L, 
chartered surveyor, has moved to new 
offices at 6, Great. Marlborough-street, 
_ London, W.1 (tele.: Gerrard 5403). 


COMING EVENTS 
Monday, May 30. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SUR- 
vEYORS.—A.G.M. 12, Great George-street, 
$.W.1. 5 p.m. <a 

Tuesday, May 31. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES FEDERATION OF BUILD- 
ING TRADES EMPLOYERS.—Half-yearly general 
meeting. Mr. Norman Longley, president of 
the. National Federation, is guest speaker. 
Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


Wednesday, June 1. 

DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
Luncheon Meeting, “‘ Behind the Scenes of 
Design,” Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 12.30 p.m. 

MINISTRY OF WorKS.—Lecture by Professor 
R. H. Evans, D.Sc., Ph.D., M.I.C.E., on 
“* Prestressed Concrete,’ in connection with 
M.o.W. exhibition. General Lecture Theatre, 
University of Leeds. 7 p.m. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual General Meeting and Luncheon, 
Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
12.30 p.m. 

Thursday, June 2. 

THE ROADS IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION.— 

A.G.M. Royal Automobile Club. 12 noon. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 
Saturday, May 26, 1849. 

New CHuRCHES.—The number of addi- 
tional churches erected during the last 
30 years is variously estimated at from 
1,000 to 1,400; the latter amount probably 
includes the. whole number consecrated, 
many being churches rebuilt only. In the 
diocese of London, 161 new churches 
were consecrated (to July 29, 1847). In 
the diocese of Winchester, 155, of which 
55 were rebuilt (to November, 1847). In 
the diocese of Lichfield, 135 new churches 
were consecrated (to October, 1847). In 
the diocese of Chester, during the 20 
years it was held by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 23@ new churches 
were built. 
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THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
Their Place in the School Curriculum 


MPHE case for including a study of the 

_ Orders of architecture in a school’s 
curriculum was explained by PROFESSOR 
H. O. Corriato, F.R.1B.A., S.A.D.G., 
of London University, when he addressed 
‘a Fecent erence of _ teachers, 
organised by the Mini of Education, 
at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects. 

Professor Corfiato said :— 

I am reminded of Dean Swift's advice, 
“that if one wishes to make a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, one must always agree 
with the person to whom one is talking.” 
I am afraid I am running the risk of 
losing my reputation (be it good or bad) 
by discoursing on a subject which so 
many people find thorny, for various 


reasons. 

I think this controversy over the 
“ Orders ” is as old as the Orders them- 
selves! and this controversial subject has 
a similar counterpart in the controversy 
over beards. The Bible informs us that 


Saul, to signify sorrow, let his beard. 


grow. Suetonius mentions that Calignea 
did the same to show his sorrow at the 
death of his sister Donsilla. Charles the 
Bold, after losing a battle, grew a beard 
as a sign of sorrow. Yet, in other 
periods, a beard symbolised strength or 
respectability. The Pope, Julius II, 
Francis I, and others grew beards to that 
effect. After the edict of Nantes, beards 


were forbidden, just as in the nineteenth 
century they were forbidden to soldiers. 


A Decree of Extermination. 

The study and use of the Orders seems 
to have passed through similar phases, 
until the followers of shell concrete 
decreed that columns should be exter- 
minated as. reactionary elements. If we 
have to study the evolution of form in 
architecture and even only those forms 
which are nearest to modern trends, 
we have to acknowledge that for hun- 
dreds .of years evolution in form meant 
evolution in the study and arrangement 
of columns, that is to say, the Orders. 
_ After the treatment of a wall, the next 
interesting theme in architecture is the 
= of support, a more delicate load- 

earing element in design. The primitive 
square granite pier with a lintol in Egypt, 
the. Greek and Roman columns leading 
to the compound piers of the Byzantine 
and medieval periods, the Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance styles—all phases, 
all fashions in architecture for thousands 
of years had as a predominant theme 
the use of an Order, an Order which 
was an integral part of a constructional 
system, so much so that at a certain stage 
of his “Columnar Evolution” D’Aviler 
exclaimed, “‘ We have the Orders. That’s 
enough!” 

Both the Egyptian and Greek archi- 
tects, in view of their restricted means 
of construction, aimed at a system of 
perfect stability which the use of columns 
satisfied completely. In the Middle 
Ages, vault, compound pier and column 
produced bold systems of construction 
which the Renaissance discarded, to 
some extent, in favour of a return to 
Classical systems, but with a soaring 
imagination in the handling of an 
element of design, column or pilaster. 
The use of reinforced concrete brought 
us back, so to speak, to the point where 
architecture started, a square pier and 
a lintol, with different proportions, of 
course, as since those remote times we 
must have made some progress. Yet the 
effortless effects produced by a hypo- 
style colonnade at Karnak or a peristyle 


in a Greek temple convey a majesty in 
plan and ‘elevation, betraying % mind 
trained in seeki simple, or rather 
elegant and simpli solutions. 


The Fount of Architectural Training. 


_The training of the mind to seek 
simple solutions is essential to the archi- 


-tect, and this can only be attained ‘if the 


student retraces the same steps in design 
as did the original authors, and it is 
rather astonishing that several phases in 
our civilisation, as expressed in the 
various ‘styles, had to subjected to 
the discipline of the Orders, this study 
being at the same time the study of the 
construction of the period. The Renais- 
sance, with its various combinations of 
the Orders, proves only that the imagina- 
tive designer need not abuse the Orders. 
The imaginative designer may still 
create and the study of the Orders, as 
the foundation of the teaching of archi- 
tecture, trains the eye to subtleties of 
proportion and composition to which 
thousands of years testify. 

The conclusion may be that it is neces- 
sary to know well this element of com- 
position in order not to copy it in a 
servile manner. 

The example of the column with the 
Ionic capital and brackets at S. Lorenzo 
may be but a small proof and a lesson. 

The study of the Orders stimulates in- 
vention. That Rome and the Renaissance 
abundantly demonstrate. Whether we 
like it or not we are the recipients of a 
Greco-Latin culture which has_ been 
transmitted to us through our ancestors. 

The study of the Orders provides cer- 
tain principles, and Vignola, Scamozzi, 
or Palladio, in their writings. show how 
one can shake off their yoke with intelli- 
gence. The treatment of the Orders in 
the various countries where the Renais- 
sance penetrated shows that national 
ideas were not forfeited. The Orders 
were adapted, and the difference in style 
and form is apparent just as ip such 
humble objects as a tankard, a tea-cup 
or a wine-glass. The design of these 
utensils is different in all countries, yet 
modern elevations are astoundingly 
similar in England, France, Germany, 
Africa and America, in spite of varia- 
tions in geography, climate, social con- 
ditions, etc. 

The study of the Orders might prove 
that those barbarian predecessors of ours, 
who were not blessed with the knowledge 
of concrete, had at least a sense of logic, 
which endowed their architecture with 
national character. 

I shall endeavour to show how the 
teaching of the Orders is essential, as 
being the “A, B, C,” of architecture, to 
beginners in the study of the art that is 
architecture. We hear a great deal of 
technology and industry, and it is good 
to mention the word “ art,” which should 
be the architect’s religion, a religion 
which cannot be coercive but, on the 
contrary, liberal in teaching and learning. 
Architectural draughtsmanship is ©geo- 
metrical drawing, and as such we should 
be trained to draw with accuracy; and 
in order to learn to draw without mis- 
takes, the acquisition of a logical method 
is essential, enabling one to appreciate 
profiles, silhouette and form in general, 
and the meaning, in drawing, of an axis. 

A work of intelligent reproduction 
enables one to assimilate the lesson of an 
example. One has to learn the relation- 
ship between plan, section and elevation, 
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and the method of expressing these op 
the drawing paper. To understand the 
horizontal projection of a cornice is to 
appreciate the value of line in plan and 
section. The drawing of the Boric or 
Ionic Order comprises the study of many 
axes and projiles, necessitating the ex- 
change of great care and observation, 
and teaching from the very beginning 
method, accuracy, precision and apprecia- 
tion of profiles and projection. jt 
teaches, also, technique in expression. 
To begin by studying what is known as 
“Classical architecture” means the 
assimilation of principles, established jn 
art by tradition thousands of years old. 

This does not mean enslavement to 
tradition. But to decry this tradition 
without giving proof of a superior crea- 
tive talent is only evidence of conceit 
engendered by ignorance, and the task 
of the student is to “learn how to 
learn”! |New ideas, the result of the 
elimination of established ideas, are 
desirable, providing one knows what one 
is eliminating! It is not a question of 
copying only; it is a question of learning, 
and doing better, if possible. 


No Blind Embrace ! 

The Renaissance movement did not 
embrace blindly the Orders. It went 
beyond them, by adapting them and 
infusing into them a freedom unknown in 
the prototypes. One learns the discipline 
imposed ‘by the Orders in order to under- 
stand it rather than obey it. And here 
there is some danger, and I have often 
wondered whether one should begin or 
finish by studying the Orders. And how 
can a student learn the magnificent les- 
son of design in such themes as porticos 
or galleries, whether ancient, medieval or 
Renaissance, without the study of the 
Orders?’ In the study of these elements 
of composition, the student acquires not 
only the sense of proportion (and even 
le Corbusier calls this sense “a divine 
gift”) but also the elementary principles 
in building construction. A comparative 
study of the various Orders in one single 
theme, such as a portico, will be rich in 
profit for the student. He will know the 
reason for an entasis, the reason for a 
capital, and all the other elements which 
compose an Order, and that fashion or 
mannerism have made us forget that they 
are functional in the spirit in which they 
are conceived. 

Moreover, is it not preferable that the 
first steps in architecture should be well- 
balanced; that the first notions in archi- 
tecture should be selected among 
examples which have a definite value of 
beauty, rather than let the student hesi- 
tate and err in attempts to create when 
he lacks the elementary foundations on 
which to build? Even now how many 
architects know why certain Orders com- 
prise a frieze and others not? It is not 
a question of artistry. but of pure con- 
struction. And how many _ students 
know why often different materials were 
used ‘in one single cornice, the reason 
for the shape of. the cyma, etc.? Would 
it be old-fashioned to study all these 
things which belong to the past? Yet it 8 
surely a simple way of training the mind to — 
appreciate logic, and as the present 1s 
the continuation of the past, a sure way 
of gaining experience is by the study of 
precedent. 

One has only to notice the multiplicity 
of application of the Orders in the histo 
of architecture, an application whi 


lasted at least two thousand years, to # 


realise that one cannot ignore two thou- 
sand years of precedent. Modern archi- 
tecture has been derived, in all its ele- 
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ments—walls, doors, windows, cornices 
etc.—from these very applications of the 
Orders in the past. i Nige 

In the same way that style in literature 
reveals a certain period in our civilisa- 
tion, architecture reflects the degree of its 
culture. Facts are not always apparent 
at the very beginning, and the history 
of mankind has not always progressed 
by smooth steps. Architecture pro- 
ceeds by similar impulses, and changes 
jn taste occur, either through logical pro- 
cesses or for inexplicable reasons. 

In all schools of thought, there are 
those who lead, those who follow and 
those who exploit and abuse ideas with- 
out discrimination. A long time ago 
Hertzen proved how fragile is “ our wish 
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to will,’ Every generation, from its very 
cradle, is influenced by education and in- 
spired by precedent. Reaction is bound to 
occur. Butwhat is to beavoided is prejudice, 
conceived without analytical examination. 
The effort to build without introducing 
well-known themes is praiseworthy. But 
to submit. to tyranny of a fixed idea 
that reinforced concrete and the elon- 
gated window are the only panacea is 
abject. Original conceptions often 
derive from the observation of estab- 
lished principles, but deprived of narrow- 
mindedness and servile observation and 
arbitrary rules. 

I submit, therefore, that the study of 
the Orders provides certain principles 
worth studying. 


THE REBUILDING OF BLOIS 


Traditional Character being Preserved 
By B. S. TOWNROE, Hon. A.R.LB.A. 


His Spring I have spent some time in 
the town of Blois, in Touraine. 
Many British architects will remember the 
historic castle, a masterpiece of the Re- 
naissance period, the beautiful old houses 
near the River Loire, and the cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1678 in a kind of flamboyant 
Gothic. Blois suffered very severely, from 
air bombardment during the war, but the 
task of reconstruction is making good pro- 

Tess. 
, This town in pre-war years was crowded 
with British tourists during the summer, | 
and they found it a good centre from 
which to visit the chateaux of Chambord, 
Cheverny, and Chaumont. It was the 
target for Italian bombers in 1940, and 
they destroyed, in a few minutes, at least 
500 houses, the town hall, the school, and 
the bridge over the Loire, which dated 
from the early 18th century. There was 
also a certain amount of destruction dur- 
ing the battles for the liberation of France 
in 1944, 

A start was made on the preparation of 
plans for the rebuilding of the older part 
of Blois early in 1941. They were 
approved in 1942 and the clearance of 
the rubble took place during 1943 and 
1944. During all this time there was a 
great deal of local hostility to the new 
town planning schemes, Many inhabi- 
tants resented the proposals that the new 
houses would not, be built on the old 
sites, but would be set back, with widened 
toads and many more open spaces. 


9 New flats and shops, Blois. M. Aubert, 
in the backgroun 


It was also decided that there should be 
new streets providing vistas from the new 
bridge to the ancient castle on the one 
side and the cathedral on the other. In 
the old days such views were blocked by 
the congested timbered houses, which out- 
wardly looked picturesque, but within 
were slums. Eventually a compromise 
was reached. To-day the majority agree 
that the plan is wise and will improve 
the amenities of the town. 

The French Government have em- 
ployed a distinguished Parisian architect, 
M. André Aubert, of 3, Rue de la 
Cité Universitaire, Paris, to design some 
of the new buildings. The illustrations 
are of a block of flats, with shops under- 
neath, which was nearing completion 
when I was in Blois in March. In the 
background will be seen the cathedral on 
the hill. The other illustration is of the 
ramparts, below the castle, necessary in 
order to prevent the ground above slip- 
ping away. Close by some old houses 
dating from the 15th century are being 
preserved. 

The former site of the school will not 
be wholly built over, but the school itself 
has been removed out into the country 
where there is plenty of room for sports 

ounds. The old prison, a dismal build- 
ing. will be demolished and a new 
modern prison is to be built. The plan 
also provides for future clearance of such 
slums as were not bombed. For the time 
being, the former inhabitants of de- 


Architect. The Cathedral may be see 
d, on. the left. / 


The ramparts below the Castle. 


stroyed dwellings are living in 1,400 tem- 
porary wooden huts, 

M. Aubert and his colleagues gave me 
details of the work they are doing. There 
is general agreement that the new build- 
ings should be built in stone in the tradi- 
tional style of Blois. The interior wood- 
work is particularly good, for it is made 
of oak fron trees cut in neighbouring 
forests. Part of the stone, too, comes 
from local quarries. The present diffi- 
culties in materials are shortage of steel, 
which is still rationed, while electricians 
complain of lack of copper and zinc. 

Labour problems, so far as unskilled 
labour is concerned, are not serious. But 
so difficult is it to find skilled operatives 
that centres have been cpened to give six 
months’ training to masons, carpenters 
and plasterers. 

The. main obstacle is that of finance. 

The pace at which schemes are being 
carried out has been considerably reduced 
in recent months, by order of the French 
Government, which is anxious to balance 
its budget. , 
_ There is also a good deal of local feel- 
ing over the question of rents. Some of 
the pre-war flats in Blois were let at 
the equivalent of about 1s. a week. To- 
day, flats with four rooms and a kitchen 
are being let at less than 10s. a week. An 
average charge for a family flat is about 
30,000 francs a year, whereas the econo- 
mic charge on- present costs would be 
about 90,000 francs a year. 

The cost of building in France to-day is 
very high indeed. In April, M. Aubert 
visited a municipal housing estate in 
Sussex, and learnt from the local officials 
that the cost was about £1,400 for each 
house. After carefully working out a 
comparison in size and consjruction, M. 
Aubert expressed the view that a similar 
house in Blois would cost nearly twice as 
much. as the English house. These diffi- 
culties of State finance, and of rents to be 
charged for the new flats and shops, now 
being erected on the bombed areas in 
Blois, partly account for present delays. 

From the point of view of British 
visitors, however, the Blois of 1949 is to 
my mind even more interesting than that 
of 1939. The destruction is, of course, 
tragic, but it has wiped away insanitary 
slums and has_ disclosed unknown 
beauties of the castle; at the same time 
it has opened up many splendid views of 
fifteenth-century ‘timbered houses. 

Nevertheless, we can rést assured that 
the character of Blois is being preserved, 
for M. Aubert and his colleagues are 
taking infinite care to harmonise the new 
modern buildings with those of the past. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: Sacristy and Choir 


Rebuilding 


by Henry III 


By J. G. NOPPEN, F‘S.A.. 


THE rebuilding of the Abbey church 

as it now stands was begun in 
1245; but the earliest surviving account 
roll deals with the years 1249 to 1253, 
inclusive.’ It consists of a statement of 
various sums assigned to the works, 
whence they came, and brief notes on the 
disposal ot them. 

The document begins, “ Receipts . of 
money after Christmas for the building 
(ad fabricam) of the Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, in the thirty-third year of 
the reign of King Henry the Third and 
the fourth year of the beginning of the 
work.” It will be observed that 1249 is 
called the fourth year of the work and 
not the fifth, as might have been ex- 
pected, seeing that the work is said to 
have been begun on July 6, 1245.’ It is 
probable that little beyond demolition 
was accomplished in 1245, and that, as 
the task of rebuilding did not get under 
way until 1246, the latter was looked 
upon as the first year of the work. 

Master Henry, the mason in charge, 
is first heard of in December, 1245, and 
not until April, 1246, do we hear of the 
new Exchequer of Works that the King 
founded to handle funds assigned to the 
building. The reference is to the appoint- 
ment of Edward of Westminster and the 
Archdeacon (Richard Crokesley) as 
joint treasurers,’ and it may be that the 
new Exchequer had been in existence as 
early as the previous November or 
December. Abbot Berking died in 
November, 1246, and, in the: following 
December, Crokesley succeeded him, 
and is no more heard of in connection 
with the building funds. 


Details of Receipts. 

The account of receipts in 1249 first 
mentions four sums of £100, £200, £100, 
and £333 6s. 8d., which together amount 
to £733 6s. 8d. These sums all came 
from the Exchequer (de scaccario) 
between the Feast of the Epiphany and 
Whitsuntide. The document then con- 
tinues, “ Money also received through 
Philip Luvel and brother Philip the sub- 
prior, with the Lord Edward the clerk 
and Master Henry, the Mason.” The 
first item is £133 6s. 8d., which came 
from the treasury (de thesauro). The 
next is an interesting exception, being 
£66 13s. 4d. from the City of London, 
This was assigned to the works out of a 
talliage that the king had imposed on the 
City. The remaining sums, including 
items of £400 and £300, came from the 
treasury, and, at the foot, we read, “sum 
received in the time of the Lord Philip 
and the sub-prior £1,330 2s. 54d.” 
and “ sum total received in the fourth 
year £2,063 9s. 14d. i.e, plus the 
£733 6s. 8d. The City’s contribution 
and the sums received de thesauro are 
recorded on the Liberate Rolls. 


A Problem of Terms. 

The clear distinction made between 
moneys received before and after the 
appearance of Philip Luvel and the sub- 
prior, and the showing of the former as 
de scaccario and the latter as de the- 
sauro is not easy to explain. We may 
agree that Philip and the sub-prior would 
wish it to be made plain what sums were 
paid in after they assumed office, and 
that is doubtless the explanation of the 
separate totals. But the other half of 
the question remains to be answered. 

After Richard Crokesley became 
abbot, Edward of Westminster probably 
carried on the administration of the new 
Exchequer of Works alone. If so, in 
1249, it may have seemed necessary to 
reinforce him. In the previous year he 
had taken over the seal of the Ex- 
chequer,* and, with other duties that he 
performed for the king, was certainly 
a very busy man. The appointment of 
Philip Luvel and the sub-prior need not 
surprise us. At a later date Edward, 
the sub-prior and sacrist were in charge. 
of affairs 

In 1249, a writ of Liberate was issued 
for £3,789 16s. 104d, spent on the works 
between Easter, 1247, and Whitsuntide, 
1249.°. This must have included the 
£733 6s. 8d., and the various sums 
would have been paid from time to time 
to the works, the comprehensive writ, 
as above, finally covering them. The 
sums which came de thesauro were 
authorised by separate writs. That 
difference may account for the different 
terms used. 


Position in 1249. 

‘There is no doubt that in 1249 work 
was well advanced and going ahead 
rapidly. About £8,000 had been spent, 
which was a very big sum in the time of 
Henry III. Building began at the east 
end, and the late Professor Lethaby 
thought that the north-east chapels were 
the earliest, one of his reasons being the 
use of wooden tie-bars, the iron ones 
having not yet been delivered. The 
transepts, both north and south,’ would 
be well in hand by 1249. The north arm 
contained the principal entrance, and 
the south arm must have been well 
advanced to allow the adjoining chapter 
house to be begun. This was under way 
in 1250 and finished in, or before, 1253. 
By this time the main fabric of the 
eastern arm and transepts was almost 
certainly complete; but what happened 
during the next five years has had little 
attention, and the date of the choir* 
needs further consideration. The bays 
which contain it are said to have been 
built from 1259 onwards; but it seems 
probable that they were begun much 
earlier. The north wall may have been 
under construction 
in 1251. The basis 
of this opinion ~is 
the situation of the 








PLAN OF SACRISTY 
(NAVE) 


sacristy, and a 
reference to _ choir 
Stalls. 

The Sacristy. 

On. February 14, 
1251, the king issued 
a mandate for the 
building of a sacristy 
at Westminster. It 
was to be 120 feet 
long cum aliis appen- 
diciis, and save for 





( NoRTH 
TRANSEPT } 
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the timber, all was to be done at the 
“king’s expense.’ The work seems to haye 
been put in hand without delay, and jp 
September, 1252, a writ ordered the tim. 
ber framing of the old sacristy to by 
used in the new building.’ We next hear 
of the sacristy in May, 1255, when 
Master John, the king’s mason, jg 
ordered to rouf “the great room of the 
sacristy which remains unroofed, lest the 
timber of the unroofed room should be 
injured.” . This was doubtless the per. 
manent roof, and not a temporary afta 
such as might be made at the beginnj 
of winter to protect the fabric ‘a 
spring allowed work to proceed. 

Work in the sacristy between 1252 and 
1255 seems not to have gone rapidly 
ahead; why? We note that it is the 
“ great room” that wants its roof and 
this may have adjoined the nave. It may 
then have had to await the partial build- 
ing of the nave wall, a possibility which 
we must bear in mind. 


The Plan. 


According to the plan in the Inventory, 
published by the Historical Monuments 
Commission, on which the sketch plan 
reproduced on this page is _ based, 
the foundations discovered beneath the 
lawn on the north side of the nave 
belonged to an L-shaped building with 
one end abutting on the north transept 
and the other on that bay of the nave 
which contains a small door. This door 
was, presumably, that which connected 
the sacristy with the church. 

On the plan, the interior measures of 
the building are: the arm running east- 
west, 90 feet; that running north-south, 
57 feet. The chamber enclosed by the 
party wall and the. north transept 
measures 32 feet. The width of the 
building throughout is about 14 feet. 

The length of the whole building is 
133 feet, against the 120 feet of the writ: 
but the difference of 13 feet might be 
accounted for by the need to fit the 
sacristy to the bays of the north transept 
and nave which formed its terminations. 
There is no direct evidence that the 
sacristy was built in this position; but it 
is hardly possible to find an alternative 
site, and the remains’ discovered were 
obviously of the kind likely to have 
belonged to such a building. 

Flete, the abbey’s fifteenth-century 
historian, refers to “the gallilee of the: 
sacristy which used to be called the 
celarium.”*® This may have meant the 
lower floor, or undercroft, of the sacristy 
which is said to have been of two storeys. 


Rate of Expenditure. 


Leaving the sacristy for the moment, 
and returning to the accounts, we find 
that between 1249 and 1253, inclusive, 
some £12,000 were spent, and.we have 
previously noticed £3,789 spent during. 
part of 1247, all 1248, and part of 1249. 
Early in 1246, over £7,000, in various 
sums, were assigned to the works; but 
they were t 
it is not known exactly how they came 
in. We may, however, say that during 
the first eight years the average expendi- 
ture was rather more than £2,000 a year. 
In 1250 it was £2,600 and in 1252. 
£2,725 

During the first fifteen years of the 
work, £29,600 was spent on the works,” 
and the eastern arm and transepts of the 
church, the chapter house, the sacristy 
and part of the cloister had been built 
by 1255, at the latest.. As far as'the main 
fabric is concerned, they. had aia 
been finished a year or more earlier. 


In 1255, lead amounting to about 200° 


fothers was bought, which would be 








be paid by instalments, and , 
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for roofing. £500 was allotted to the 
works in April and £300 in November.” 


ork was again being pushed ahead in 
we and, on June 20, a writ calling for 
5000 marks (£3,333 6s. 8d.), to be 
delivered to the works before Christmas, 
was issued. Early in the year 100 oaks 
were bought for timber. Other writs for 
#500 and £133 6s. 8d. were issued, and the 
ing ordered the reconstruction of the 
ye Chapel to conform to the new 
church."* A further 60 fothers of lead were 
pought. Writs for £1,500 in all were issued 
in 1257. For the next three years the sums 
traceable are fewer and smaller, which 
jg not, perhaps, surprising in view of 
the troublesome times. It is probable, 
therefore, that by the end of 1257, the 
twelfth year of the work, at least £27,000 
had been spent. 


The Date of the Choir. 

We may now consider when the bays 
of the nave containing the choir were 
begun. There is no precise evidence, 
and we must do what we can with the 
indications to be found in the documents. 
The account for 1251 mentions timber 
bought for the stalls, and in November, 
1252, the keepers of the works are 
ordered to seek more timber for the 
monks’ stalls in the church, and to get 
them made as quickly as possible.** It 
is hard to believe that the part of the 
church to contain them was not yet 
begun. The next year (1253) was, as the 
accounts show, a busy one, and, in 
November. 1254, the king issued letters 
patent to the effect that the new church 
must be consecrated on St. Edward’s 
day (Translation: October 13) 1255, at 
the latest. The event did not then take 
place; but, in 1256, as we have seen, big 
sums were allotted to the works, doubt- 
less to speed them up, and further con- 
siderable amounts in 1257. 


Shields of Arms. 

Another item that bears on the ques- 
tion is the series of carved shields in the 
choir aisles. These include that of Simon 
de Montfort, and it is more likely that 
Simon’s arms would have been given a 
place here c. 1253 than after 1259. 

The grounds on which the bays we are 
trying to date have. been assigned to a 
period subsequent to 1259 are not im- 
pressive. They are found in a writ which 
orders “ the old fabric of the church of 
Westminster to be pulled down as far 
as the vestry that is near the king’s 
seat.” The writ also informs the keepers 
of the works that “ They shall cause to 
be restored the altars in the aisles of 
the new building, and cause them to be 
enclosed as will be necessary so that the 
monks can celebrate Divine service 
there.** 

It has bees. assumed that it was the 
eastern bays of the old nave that were 
to be pulled down; but the writ does not 
say so. It is not known where either the 
king’s seat or the vestry stood, or, indeed, 
whether the demolition was ever carried 
out. But the latter part of the writ, 
about the altars, is interesting and im- 
portant. It is surely reasonable to 
believe that “the aisles of the new 
building ” in which the altars were to be 
restored, were those of the choir. This 
weuld mean that altars in. the nave 
proper had hitherto been in use, and 
that the king’s seat was situated near to 
them, with the vestry close by. The work 
to be pulled down, then, was the old 
building to the west of the choir, the 
main fabric of the latter being already 
in existence. ; 

It is, therefore, likely that in 1251, 
when we first hear about stalls (see 
above) the choir bays had been put in 
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hand, and that when the king left for 
Gascony, on July 29, 1253, good progress 
had been made. In November, 1254, a 
report reached the king at Cognac that 
the workmen had left owing to their 
eee not nae A ty and he ordered 
Philip Luvel an ward of Westminster 
to find the necessary money to get them 
back to work, as he wished the new 
church to be consecrated on the day of 
St. Edward’s Translation (October 13) in 
the following vear, at the latest."* The 
king’s wish was. not fulfilled; but, as we 
have seen, big sums were assigned to the 
works in 1255, 1256 and 1257, and the 
quantities of lead bought point to roof- 
ing having been extensively done. 

From 1258, there were troublesome 
and difficult times, and a serious fire at 
the adjoining palace in 1262 made work 
very urgent in that quarter. When all 
the facts and indications are considered, 
it seéms probable that the bays of the 
nave containing the choir were built be- 
tween 1251 and 1259, and not during the 
7 gg years before the consecration in 
1269. 


* B101/466/29 (Exch. Accts.) at the P.R.O. 

? Rishanger, in Annales Regum Angliae, Rolls 
series p. 429, gives the date. So also 
Matthew of Westminster in Flores Histori- 
arum, Kolls series, vol. ii, p. 289. Matthew 
Paris, in Chronica Majora, vol. iv, p. 427, 
gives the year. 

* They had been keepers of the works since 
November, 1245, and were now both 
treasurers and keepers. (Patent R.30 
Henry III.) 

* This was the Exchequer proper, and must 
not be confused with ‘“ Exchequer of 
Works.” 

5 C.L.R. 33 Henry III. 

® Those bays of the nave which contain it. 

? Close’R. 35 Henry III, p. 473. 

* Close R. 3 Henry III, p. 160. 

* Close R. 39 Henry III, p. 87. 

*0 Flete, Ed. Armitage Robinson, p. 110. 

11 Abbey Mun. quoied by Widmore. 

'2O.L.R.s 39 and 40 Henry ‘III. 

13 See The Builder, Aug. 26, 1938. 

14 Close R. 37 Henry III, p. 280. 

15 Close R.:-43 Henry III, p. 390. 

16 Patent R. 39 Henry III, p. 3a. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LWhilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and othe? matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as ,possible.] 


National Employers’ Organisations : 
A Proposed Confederation 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


GJR,—In the long history of the building 

industry and allied trades, it is only 
during comparatively recent years that 
the question of organisation has assumed 
such vital importance from the em- 
ployers’ point of view. 

The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers and other associations 
a for the master men have ren- 
dered long and well-recognised services 
to the interests they represent, and have 
merited high tribute. 

To-day, however, we are faced with 
issues of great complexity, and further 
co-operative steps must now be con- 
sidered in the interests of influence and 
efficiency. In this connection, the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders has made a 
tremendous contribution to the general 
well-being of the employers in the in- 
dustry since its early beginnings in 1941. 
A membership of 10,000 firms and a 
highly organised administration through- 
out the Kingdom are sufficient testimony 
to this fact. The especial needs and 
problems of the medium-sized | and 
smaller builders in every part of the 
country have been the most particular 
concern of the Federation, and, through 
this sincerity. of purpose and the suc- 
cesses achieved, many’ of the larger firms 
of employers have affirmed their support 
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anid joined the organisation. Stren 
and wet steadily increase and on 
now unassailable. 


The efforts made, and still to be 
furthered, for the attainment of integrity 
and high standards within the industry 
are  aajert and complementary to those 
of the older-established federations, and 
rivalry—other than that of friendly com- 
petition in efficiency of service—is an 
entirely outmoded conception, unworthy 
of any association. In this matter, the 
interests of the whole of the employing 
side of the industry are paramount, and 
a dispassionate and constructive effort to 
co-ordinate these interests is vital and 
long overdue. 


_ With this purpose in view, the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders has practical and 
simple proposals to put forward. It is 
now felt to be important that members 
of all the major national employers’ 
organisations concerned with the industry 
should be fully informed of the position 
and of the principles considered essential 
to resolve it. . 

The solution, which can be imple- 
mented as early as cool and sound 
consideration will allow, is for the estab- 
lishment of a Confederation of the 
organisations concerned, with such re- 
organisation of the separate domestic 
entities as may be deemed necessary and 
agreeable by each one of them. In so 
doing, they will not lose their individual. 
identities but will become united as inde- 
pendent organisations, each ministering to: 
their own members and, at the same time, 
establishing joint consultative machinery 
for matters of common policy. 

Difficulties of a like situation have 
arisen in many industries and, throughout. 
the course of history, have been solved 
satisfactorily in a similar way. No ques- 
tion of prestige or prejudice from any: 
quarter should be allowed to detract from 
wise counsel, and no organisation should 
seek its sole advantage at the expense of 
the industry and members whom all. 
serve. 

The Federation of Master Builders. 
offers frank co-operation, and suggests 
immediate consultations in order that a. 
basis of confederation may be established 
for joint purpose and good will. 


H. R. ‘SELLEy, 


President, Federation of Master- 


Builders. 
26, Great Ormond-street, W.C.1. 


Architectural Assistants’ Salaries 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
Sir,—Mr. C. H., Aslin, in his reply 
printed in The Builder of May 13, seems. 
to have misread into my letter a non- 
intended attack on chief architects as 


such. I did not class them as employers. 


but meant that, as in most cases they 


would be the contemporaries and in simi-- 
lar income groups and of a comparable- 
level in the official hierarchy to the mem-- 


bers of the “Council ” or whatever the 
employing body or executive was, their 
outlook would be nearer that of the 
“Council” than that of the lowly 
assistant they represent on the Salaried 
Members’ Committee. 

As to the correct composition of this 
committee I stand corrected, but in the 
matter of fair representation. I note that 


out of 26 members only nine are work--. 


‘ing assistants whereas 11 are county, 


borough or chief architects. My facts. 


may have been wrong but I will hazard 
a guess that amongst its.salaried members 
the R.I.B.A. counts more assistants than 
county, 
Perhaps Mr. Aslin could tell us what the- 
percentage of assistants is? 


borough or chief architects.. 


lana cnet teste comncennatincemnen 
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I quite a that a mere change of 
wording will not give the committee any 
extra négotiating power. This will only 
come about when the profession as 2 
whole changes its attitude to its junior 
members, and when the remuneration ob- 
tainable by an assistant in private prac- 
tice is comparable to that obtainable in 
other professions after similar periods of 

rofessional education and experience. 
en this happens the committee will 
find itself in as strong a position when 
negotiating with outside bodies as the 
negotiating committees of, say, the medi- 
cal or dental professions. 

The “demand” for assistants is not 
the reasan for constant changing of jobs 
but gives the opportunity for an 
assistant to do so. The constant chang- 
ing of jobs is due to low salaries in com- 
parison with cost of living. When I read 
in an architectural paper of a qualified 
assistant of 20 years’ experience (pre- 
sumably 40-50 years of age) offering his 
services for but £750 per annum, I am 
disgusted to think how low the “value” 
of an architect has been allowed to sink. 
And sink it has, when many qualified 


assistants get little if any more than the. 


foreman or clerk of works of the jobs 
they are responsible for. We are a pro- 
fession, and as such I believe that an 
qualified architect, whether salaried. 
assistant or on his own, should be able to 
command £1,000 per annum by the age 
of 30 

I think I have also answered most .of 
Mr. Culliford’s points except his sug- 
gestion that present-day salaries should 
be frozen if not reduced; when I read this 
I wondered whether his letter had been 
written in 1949 or years ago in some 
other country. 

ALEXANDER NAGLOVSKY. 


46, Beaumont-court, W.4. 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—I do not like the tone or opinions 
of the letter by Mr. Culliford, who con- 
tends that numerous assistants are over- 
paid. In the first place he writes from 
London, where wages are always higher 
than elsewhere, and I have, therefore, 
examined those wages advertised in your 
issue of May 13, in which his letter 
appears. The figures do not include those 
of the Ministry of Works. 

In London and the adjoining four 
counties 43 posts are advertised; these 
average £520 a year; in the remainder of 
the country 135 jobs are advertised at an 
average of £490 a year, or £9 10s. a week, 
which is about grade IV/V, mainly filled 
by those who have recently qualified after 
five years’ university training; I do not 
consider this sum a fortune. 

There are numerous jobs advertised at 
£390 and £420, which is a_ scandal. 
Young chemists are given starting wages 
of £10 10s. a week by the principal chain 
chemists, and their training and responsi- 
bilities are not comparable with those of 
young architects. Young doctors and 
dentists are all getting salaries well over 
the £1,000 a year mark. 

I have examined the Ministry of 
Labour wage index figure and many 
grades of comparatively unskilled workers 
are not far behind the architectural 
assistant in his pay. 

The trouble is that no one represents 
the architectural assistant as a body and 
the sooner an organisation is set up to 
look after his interests, the better it will 
be for the profession. 

J. H. STANLEY. 

West Monkseaton. 

Northumberland. 
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WAR AND ARCHAOLOGY 
IN BRITAIN 
JREMEMBERING the excellent. illus- 





trated handbooks lished by 

H.M. Stationery Office in 1945-46 for the 
British Committee on the Preservation 
of Works of Art in Italy, Greece, Malta 
ahd the British Zone of Germany, in 
which an inventory was made of histori- 
cal buildings which had been damaged, 
destroyed, or unharmed in those coun- 
tries, one could wish that we had equally 
reliable publications in English covering 
France, Belgium, Holland and Norway— 
still more, Britain. 

The Stationery Office has now produced a 
booklet,* modest in scope but of absorb- 
ing interest, under the title of “ War and 
Archeology in Britain,” which supplies 
some of this information, but within cer- 
tain very definite limits. With one ex- 
ception, churches are excluded, the anony- 
mous author explaining that “an account 
of the damage suffered by the ancient 
and historic churches of this country has 
already been published by the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches” 
(though presumably that work does not 
describe damage sustained by the build- 
ings of religious bodies outsidé the 
Church of England, e.g., the charming 
Friends’ Meeting House at Norwich). 

The sites and buildings now described 
are only those with which the Ministry 
of Works was directly concerned and only 
the principal examples are mentioned in 
the text or in the brief lists at the end 
of the booklet, which is divided into two 
distinct sections. The first part deals 
with “the excavation of ancient sites ” 
which are liable to be wholly or partially 
obliterated by projected aerodromes, 
camps, gravel-pits or—in one case—by 
opencast workings for coal. In some 
cases the existence of earth works or other 
antiquities on such sites was already 
known, but occasionally finds were unex- 
pected, as in the really remarkable in- 
stance of a gravel-pit south of St. Albans, 
where a smart schoolboy was the first 
to recognise the foundations of a Roman 
villa, which he promptly reported to the 
curator of Verulamium Museum. That 
was emphatically.a Scout’s “ good deed ”! 
Many of the examples described in this 
first section of the booklet are not build- 
ings, and are important archzologically 
rather than architecturally, but even the 
corbelled stone burial-chamber, perhaps 
4,000 years old, found at Bibury, is of 
structural interest; and the hut beneath 
the Bronze Age barrow uncovered on the 
aerodrome at Beaulieu Heath, Hamp- 
shire, is considered to represent a primi- 
tive timber dwelling far older than the 
Christian era. Villages or houses of the 
Iron Age were found in several counties, 
and on the site of the London Airport 
at Heathrow was discovered the founda- 
tions of a small classical colonnaded 
temple of. Greek type, but with wooden 
posts instead of stone or marble columns. 
This little edifice, measuring only 30 ft. 
by 15 ft., is unique in form and is unrival- 
ded among religious buildings in ‘this 
country from the point of view of date, 
estimated to be c, 300 B.c. 

Interesting restorations by Dr. N. 
Davey of the Roman villa near St. Albans, 
already mentioned, are reproduced. It is 
greatly to the credit of all concerned 
that such full advantage was taken of 
the opportunity afforded by military 
works to make a scientific examination 
and record of all these interesting fea- 
tures. before concrete runways and other 

*War and Archeology in Britain.” Pub- 


lished by H.M. Stationery Office for the Ministry 
of Works. Pp. 56. INustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 
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modern innovations obliterated them irre- 
trievably. This first part of the book. 
let appropriately concludes with a double. 
page plan of the oy of London, indi- 
cating by means of atching the devas. 
tated areas which are “temporarily 
available for excavation.” 

The second part of the bookiet js 
headed “The Preservation of Historic 
Buildings,” and ‘opens with a reminder 
that not until 1940, when severe bombi 
of Britain began, was the National Buj 
ings Record established as a result of g 
meeting convened by the R.I.B.A. Apart 
from the importance of that wise step, how- 
ever, more immediate action was required 
to deal with numerous architectural casy. 
alties demanding prompt surgery or care, 
much of which was quite beyond the ski] 
or facilities available locally. The 
Ministry of Works enlisted a team of 
local “ panel’ architects” and also gave 
what help they could in the shape of 
advice on emergency repairs and tempo- 
rary support or protection, but these 
additional duties bore heavily upon the 
members of the small staff in their 
Ancient Monuments Branch. This work 
came to be known as the “Salvage 
Scheme.” Examples of its operation are 
cited. Time after time, internal orna- 
mental details such as chimneypieces, 
staircases,.and panelling were preserved 
by prompt measures after blast had 
stripped the roof above them or exposed 
them to the elements. The beautiful row 
of seventeenth-century timber houses at 
Dartmouth, known as the Butterwalk, 
was saved; but another adjoining group 
of timber-fronted houses was so badly 
damaged that the front had to be taken 
to pieces and stored for future re-erection. 

Other instances of speedy remedial mea- 
sures are given from Lewes, Portsea, Ips- 
wich, Clapham, Blackheath, Southamp- 
ton, Norwich, Yarmouth, Bristol, Bath, 
Exeter, Plymouth, and—the only case of 
a church—St. George’s Church at Canter- 
bury. Action there was. undertaken 
solely because only four days were 
alowed by the military authorities for 
either complete demolition or repair, and 
the Ministry of Works alone was in a 
position to carry out the necessary shor- 
ing and repair within four days. Other- 
wise demolition would have taken place. 
It will be noted that the Ministry’s 
examples mentioned here comprise only 
a few ‘buildings in some of the bombed 
towns: Coventry and Hull, for example, 
are not included, to say nothing of Lon- 
don. That is because most of the work 
of restoration was undertaken by the 
owners without need for appeal to the 
Ministry of Works. 

Though the scope of the booklet is 
limited and makes no attempt to supply 
a full inventory of damage to historical 
buildings in Britain (an immense task), 
it is well worth reading, being admirably 
written and generously illustrated. But 
where, outside Whitehall (in its wider 
sense) or possibly Bloomsbury, would one 
find our damaged buildings classified as 
“Secular Cultural Losses”? That is 
“ officialese”” at its worst. M. S. B. 


T. and C.P.A. President. 


Tue Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation have elected Dr. Cyril Garbett, 
Archbishop of York, as their President 
for the coming year, in succession to the 
late Lord Harmsworth. Dr. Garbett 
has always. taken a keen interest in the 
social problems of housing and town plan- 
ning. The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, 
K.C.B., M.P., was re-elected Chairman of 
the Council, and-Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
Hon. Treasurer, in succession to Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister, M.P., who has retired. 
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“ATLANTIC HOUSE” 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1 
for the 


HOLBORN VIADUCT LAND COMPANY 


T. P. BENNETT & SON, FF. & A.R.1LB.A., 
ARCHITECTS 
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The main front to Holborn Viaduct, showing return to Charterhouse-street. 


(THE site of this new office block, for the Holborn 

Viaduct Land Co., on which work started in 
November last, was largely cleared by war damage. 
It is bounded by Holborn Viaduct, Farringdon-street, 
Charterhouse-street and Shoe-lane, which are between 
25 and 30 feet different in level, and the building 
was planned to allow access from each street. 
The basement below the lowest level provides 
garage space for some 50 cars entered from Shoe- 
lane. Self-contained shops with stores under have 
been designed on the Holborn Viaduct front, and 
the building incorporates the public staircase between 
the Viaduct and Farringdon-street at its south-eastern 
corner. 

The building is steel framed on mass-concrete 
foundations, with fire-resisting floors and brick exter- 
nal walls. Walls are faced in stone below first-floor 
level on the Holborn Viaduct elevation. Purpose- 
made stee! windows have been used to give maximum 
light, and all offices have good natural daylight. 
Entrance halls will be finished in terrazzo, with 
marble entrance lobbies and finishes generally; in 
the office space finishes will be paint and wood 
block floors. The heating is provided by radiators 
on a low-pressure hot-water system. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Taylor 
Woodrow Construction, Ltd., and sub-contractors and 
suppliers so far engaged are:—-Steelwork, Banister 
Walton and Co.; structural floors, Diespeker, Ltd.; 
demolition, Willment, Ltd.; electrical installation, 
Troughton and Young, Ltd.; heating, Norris Warm- 
ing Co.; and lifts, Waygood Otis. 


Left: The site plan. The hatched portion is that now to 
be built. That part blacked-in will be the subject of later 
development. ; 
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A NEW STATION 


THE BUILDER 


AT LONGBENTON 


J. TAYLOR THOMPSON, M.C., M.INST.C.E., CIVIL ENGINEER, N.E. REGION 
A. N. THORPE, F.R.ILB.A., ARCHITECT IN THE DEPARTMENT 


A NEW station has been built at Longbenton, near New- 

castle-on-Tyne, and situated midway between the 
stations at South Gosforth and Benton on the Tyneside 
electric lines of British Railways. 


The platforms are 16 ft. wide in the centre, tapering to 
8 ft. wide at the ends and are 500 ft. long, linked in tthe 
centre by a covered footbridge. A limited amount of 
covered platform is provided which can be readily extended. 


The accommodation in the buildings consists of circulat- 
ing area with a passimeter office (combined booking, col- 
lecting and inquiry office) controlling in and out barriers, 
and convenient spaces for kiosks and bookstall should these 
facilities be required.. Ladies’ waiting room and lavatories, 
conveniences, a staff mess room, coal and sand store, etc., 
are provided. The buildings are planned to permit future 
extensions to deal with parcels and other traffic when the 


development of the surrounding area, which has been 
scheduled for residential purposes, is further advanced. 

Normal brick and concrete construction is employed in 
the buildings, the walls being faced with “ Rustic ” bricks, 
and floors and roofs formed of precast concrete beams. The 
main frame of the footbridge is of welded steelwork en- 
cased in concrete. The cills, strings, copings and entabla- 
ture over the entrance are of artificial stone and windows 
are standard galvanised steel sashes. Bronze letters indicate 
the station’s name over the entrance. The roofs over the plat- 
forms are carried on structural steelwork and are covered 
with Turnall Trafford Tile. . 

The whole of the work was carried out by the staff of the 
District Engineer, Newcastle, the buildings being designed 
by Mr. A. N. Thorpe, F.R.I.B.A., Architect in the Depart- 
ment of the Civil Engineer of the North Eastern Region, 
Mr. J. Taylor Thompson, M.C., M.Inst.C.E. 





_LONGBENTON  STaTIO 
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The station entrance. 
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NEW STATION AT LONGBENTON. The plan and elevations. 
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A three-bedroom house. 


STONE-FACED HOUSES AT EASTCOMBE, FOR{STROUD RURAL COUNCIL 


STOCKFORD, CARELESS AND ASHWELL, F. and A.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 


SHOWN in these pages is a scheme of houses for 
~ the Stroud R.D.C. at Eastcombe. The develop- 
ment consists of five 3-bedroom and one 4-bedroom 
houses, each with dining-kitchen, being the first 
tage of a scheme of 42 dwellings. The construction 
s of 11 in. cavity walls, with the outer leaf of multi- 
ized stone-faced concrete blocks, with metal win- 
lows in precast stone surrounds and mullions. Each 
10uSse is provided with a wash-house, store, main 
gas, electricity and water. The exterior face-blocks 
re made in two heights and three lengths. _ The 


houses were erected under Ministry of Health 
Circular 92/46. Floor area of the 3-bedroom type, 
including outhouses, is 1,095 sq. ft. and of the 4- 
bedroom type is 1,175 sq. ft. Tender cost per ft. 
super was 21s. 7d. but this price has been exceeded 
during erection owing to increase in basic wages and 
materials. A wash boiler is provided in the wash- 
house, and hot water inside the house is provided by 
a “ Marathon ” solid fuel stove in the dining-kitchen. 
The builder was Mr. H. J. Keene, of Stroud, and the 
architects Messrs. Stockford, Careless and Ashwell. 
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ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS 


Increased Responsibilities for Local 
Authorities Urged 
AN increase in the responsibilities déle- 
gated to local authorities by the 
Government in relation to. the choice and 
layout of sites. and. the oe of houses 
was urged by MR. James W. R. ADams, 
P.T.P.1., F.R.GS., F.LL.A., County Plan- 
ning Officer, Kent County Council, when 
he presided at the housing and town plan- 
ning section of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute Congress, at Brighton, on May 24. 

Mr. Adams said: I think the time has 
come for very serious consideration to be 
given to the question of whether this 
country can afford the costly man-power 
now expended upon the processes of 
getting sites approved. In most cases the 
choice of a site involves some attention by 
the Members of a Borough or District 
Council and by its technical and adminis- 
trative officers, by the Members of a 
County Council and by its technical and 
administrative officers, by officers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, by 
officers of the Ministry of Transport, by 
architects of the Ministry of Health, by 
administrators. of the Ministry of Health 
and in case of any disagreement by ‘tech- 
nical officers and by administrators of 
the Ministry .of Town and Country 
Planning. Im certain cases even more in- 
terests have to be consulted. 

Further procedure, not so complicated 
admiitedly, is involved at the later stage 
of detailed planning and design. 

Would it really be very dangerous in-the 
national interest for the Central Govern- 
ment Departments to confine their activi- 
ties to the laying down of general  petcy 
and important principles, leaving the re- 
sponsibilities of choosing and laying out 
sites and designing houses to the local 
authorities to a much greater extent? 

Between them the housing and local 
planning authorities have — qualified 
and experienced specialists of all kinds on 
their staffs; planners, architects, engineers, 
surveyors, agricultural and forestry ad- 
visers, medical officers, lawyers and 
administrators. The Members of the Dis- 
trict and County Councils include people 
in all walks of life, not excepting most of 
the professions. 

It would be ungenerous not to refer to 


the recent improvement in procedure. 


whereby the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning only come into the picture 
in relation to housing schemes if there is 
disagreement between any of the other 
parties concerned. The consultation with 
Government Departments which used to 
be carried out by that Ministry is now 
carried out by the local planning authori- 
ties. 

The fact remains, however,’ that local 
government, notwithstanding the experi- 
ence and devoted work of its members 
and the calibre of its senior officers, is 
not yet sufficiently trusted by the Central 
igi to exercise real responsi- 

ility. 

Those who have to direct the work of 
others realise how surprisingly fruitful can 
be the result of delegating real responsi- 
bility to competent subordinates. If the 
senior civil servants are unhappy about 
the present apparent calibre of some local 
authorities, let them try the experiment 
of true delegation, instead of what is in 
fact only a limited agency. 

With an intelligent division of functions 
much irritating delay would be obviated, 
and the sense of frustration which now 
overwhelms many local authorities would 
be removed. There is now a oppor- 
tunity for the Central Government, with 


its heavy national and international re- 
sponsibilities which cannot be delegated 
to local government, to adopt a states- 
manlike policy in regard to such matters 
as housing, by trusting local authorities 
at least until such a policy has had a fair 


I for one feel that the results would 
afford them a pleasant surprise. . 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams paid a tribute 
to what had been achieved by the Minis- 
try of Health and the local housing autho- 
rities in spite of everything. e im- 

rovement in the location and layout of 

ousing sites and in the design of houses 
was most heartening. Whatever happened, 
he-said, standards achieved must not now 
be lowered. 


Higher Living Standards and: 
Housing Costs’ 

THE implications of a higher standard 
of living so far as they affect housing 
costs and the building industry were men- 
tioned by Mr. CHARLES GREENWOOD, 
M.LC.E., M.I-Mun.E., M.T.P.I., who 
presided at the Conference of Engineers 
and Surveyors on May 25. 

Mr. Greenwood said: 

“The virtual stoppage of all house 
building during the war years, and the 
destruction caused in many towns and 
cities by enemy action, have confronted 
the Government and local authorities 
with a huge problem. Lack of labour 
and adequate supplies of materials has 
slowed -up the erection of houses during 
the past three years, but in my own case 
I am finding that these are now improv- 
ing. Another problem, however, is now 
arising and that is the one of cost, because 
many would-be and deserving tenants are 
finding it difficult to pay the high rents 
which have to be charged, even when due 
allowance has been made for statutory 
subsidies. For similar pre-war houses 
the cost to-day is at least two and a half 
times as great, which, in my opinion, is 
far too,much, and we cannot afford to 
solve the housing problem at this price. 
I well remember the same position arose 
after the first World War, when a parlour- 
type house in 1921, inclusive of land and 
street works, cost £1,460. In 1930 we 
built a better house for £525 inclusive. 
There are many causes for present-day 
costs—high prices of impo materials, 
such as timber, lead, etc.; the uneven flow 


“of materials to the site, and the reduced 


out of building labour. The standard 
and area of the house have also been con- 
siderably raised. | Unless, however, all 
concerned in the building trade— 
employers and workmen alike, together 
with the manufacturers of materials— 
face this problem fairly and squarely, and 
ut the interests of the community in the 
orefront, then either building must slow 
down or the size of the house must be 
reduced, as there is no solution of the 
problem in the payment of increased sub- 
Sidies either from the national or the 
local exchequer, as these would only 
rotate it. The sooner people realise 
that neither governments nor local 
authorities have any funds available other 
than those provided by the tax-payer or 
the rate-payer the better. 


Space Heating 


SomE general observations on the sub- 
ject of space heating were made by Sm 
LaNcELOoT Keay, K.B.E., P-P.R.I.B.A., 
when he presided at the Engineering and 
Architectural Section of the Congress on 
May 26. 
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Sir Lancelot said. that. whether we con- 
sidered space heating in the homes, the 
office or the workshop, there were con- 
ditions. common ‘to satisfactory sys- 
tems. The primary achievement aimed 
at was the maintenance of a constant 
specified temperature throughout the 
whole: of the space to be heated, with the 
minimum of fluctuation, cost and atten- 
tion at the production end. In other 
words, the system must be thermally effi- 
cient and economical. But quality was 
surely as essential as efficiency, and he 
hoped that in their consideration at the 
Congress of “ Space Heating ” they would 
be told something of the relative merits— 
or otherwise—of the varying systems. 

“There are still those who contend 
that there is no healthier method of heat- 
ing than by the open coal fire, with its 
added advantages of good ventilation,” 
continued Sir Lancelot. “So far as our 
homes are concerned I have little doubt 
that, while space heating as background 
heating would be readily accepted, the 
desire for a solid fuel fire will continue 
and with that majority opinion I should 
not disagree, provided an ample supply 
of smokeless fuel of a satisfactory type 
could be guaranteed. 

“ From the information so far available 
it appears certain that the British climate 
is particularly suitable for the application 
of district heating and that it is most 
likely to prove economical when the ser- 
vice is linked with the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

“ Again some may think that if space 
heating only is required it may be most 
easily and conveniently — electric- 
ally and that it is only when hot water 
distribution is demanded that a thermal- 
electric station becomes a necessity. 


Savings Should Benefit Consumer. : 

“Though I have suggested that_ the 
quality of space heating rather than its 
cost should receive first consideration, I 
do not in any way wish to suggest that 
the sum which has to be provided in the 
weekly budget for space heating in the 
dwellings is of little importance. Theo- 
retically, many savings may be effected, 
but unless they all go into the pocket of 
the consumer it will be useless to quote 
them as an offset to the comparatively 
high standing charge needed to cover the 
cost of a system of centralised space heat- 


ing. 
“T should like to say one word as to 


industrial buildings. Gradually the wide 
field of opportunity is opening up before 
all engaged in the largescale development. 
Those respdnsible for the housing of a 
familiarly defined, though less easily dis- 
tinguished class of society now find them- 
selves planning for the accommodation of 
all classes, and not only for the dwellings, 
but for all the buildings ancillary to a 
great development. I have seen at first 
hand the great advantages which accrue 
when industrial buildings are properly 
planned and erected as units in_ these 
developments. Under the ideal conditions 
of the modern workshop an improvement 
in health of the operatives is ensured. 

“TI may be accused of being too con- 
servative when I say that I doubt whether 
the size and plan of domestic buildings 
will alter materially in the next half- 
century, but I am convinced that great 
strides will be made in their equipment 
and heating. So, too, industrial build- 
ings, planned for the purpose for which 
they are used rather than adapted piece- 
meal and therefore never entirely suit- 
able, will be better provided with the 
amenities which are necessary for a 
healthy, busy life.” 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 
Professional Fees for W.D. Repairs to 


Personal Property not Allowable by 
W.D.C. 


Q.—Could you please give me the 
following information : 

(1) What fees are allowed by the War 
Damage Commission to persons other 
than registered architects for the pre- 
paration of drawings, specifications and 
the supervision of War Damage Repairs 
to property? 

(2) As an_ architectural assistant 
employed by a local authority who is 
now studying for the R.ILB.A. Special 
Final Examination, could I therefore 
claim such fees when the repairs are 
being carried out on property belonging 
to myself? T. W. A. 

A.—The War Damage Commission 
have contributed the following reply :— 

The first point raised by your corres- 
pondent can best be answered by refer- 
ence to the enclosed copy of the Com- 


mission’s Press Notice showing the 
Revised Code of Professional Fees. 
[This has been forwarded,:Ed.] The 


fees allowed for the employment of per- 
sons other than registered architects who 
carry out the required services are the 
same as for registered architects, but 
the Commission would need to be satis- 
fied that the “other person” was a man 
suitably qualified to perform the ser- 
vices rendered and that he was a person 
who habitually carried out similar ser- 
vices in connection with the repair and 
building of properties other than war 
damage. 

Regarding the second question, the 
Commission are not prepared to admit a 
claim for the personal services of an 
architect in connection with repair work 
to his own property, but they might be 
prepared to give consideration to a claim 
for the cost of the salary of his staff and 
expenses. No general ruling can be 
given on this latter point and any case 
that arises will be dealt with on its merits. 
Meanwhile, from the information avail- 
able, it seems clear that the Commission 
could not admit a claim for the personal 
services of your correspondent in con- 
nection with the war damage repairs of 
his own property. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Standards of Fitness 


Mr. MAINWARING: asked the Minister 
of Health, in order to ascertain the 
minimum requirement of new houses in 
the course of the next 25 years, if he 
would instruct local authorities to carry 
out a close survey and report upon the 
number of dwellings at present below 
any reasonable standard of fitness; the 
number that should be replaced in the 
course of the above period; and the num- 
ber of people already registered as re- 
quiring more suitable accommodation. 

Mr. BEVAN said the stage had not yet 
been reached when such a survey could 
profitably be undertaken. 


Building Apprentices. 

Replying to Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Key 
said the rate of intake of apprentices 
to the building industry crafts suggested 
by the Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council—22,000 per year— 
would, if achieved, be adequate to 
maintain the present scale of operations 
and permit future expansion of. the in- 
dustry. Up to 1947, the numbers coming 
into the industry were reasonably near 
that total, but available information in- 
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dicated that since that date there, had 
been a decline. The rate of recruitment 
was receiving the attention of the Build- 
ing hepenee and Training Council, 
and of the Government Departments con- 
cerned. 

Building Materials. 

Mr. JANNER asked the Minister of 
Works whether, in view of the plentiful 
supply of building materials to be seen 
at the British Industries Fair at Castle 
Bromwich, he would consider a relaxa- 
tion in the near future in building restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Key said that the present Order 
under Defence Regulation 56A prescrib- 
ing the financial limits above which a 
building licence was required expired at 
the end of June. The action which would 
then be necessary was at present under 
consideration, and he was not yet in a 
position to make a statement on this 
subject. But he would point out that the 
supply of building materials was only 
one of the factors to be considered, and 
that, in any case, supplies of some build- 
ing materials, notably softwood, were 
by no means plentiful. 


Slate Industry. 

Mr. Emrys'~ Roserts_ asked the 
Minister of Works whether he proposed 
to take any further action on the reports 
of the inquiries into the slate industry 
in North Wales. 

Mr. Key said most of the recommen- 
dations in these reports had already been 
implemented. He was awaiting proposals 
from the industry about research. 


Dead Ripe Land. 

Mr. Stokes asked, the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning how many 
applications had been made since the 
appointed day for certificates in respect 
of dead ripe land under Section 80 of 
the Town and Country Planning Act; 
and what areas of land that represented 
in London, in England outside of London, 
in Scotland and in Wales respectively. 

Mr. Kune said that since the appointed 
day 13,785 applications had been received 
in respect of land in England and Wales; 
the Secretary of State for Scotland had 
received 246 applications, covering 903 
acres, under section 77 of the Scottish 
Act. It was regretted that figures indi- 
cating the areas of land ‘involved were 
not available for England and Wales. 


Development Charges. 

. Replying to Mr. Stokes, Mr. KING 
said that up to the end of April, 1949, 
development charges amounting to 
£715,000 had been paid in respect of 
7,259 cases. In addition, £731,000 in 
respect of 3,844 cases—all single-plot 
cases—had been set off against claims up 
to March 31, 1949—the latest date for 
which figures were available. 


Prefabricated Exports. 

Mr. McFartane asked the President 
of the Board of Trade how many pre- 
fabricated housing units had been ex- 
ported to Eire or any European country 
during the last twelve’: months; and how 
many under the heading of temporary 
and. permanent respectively. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY said that prefabri- 
cated housing units were not distinguished 
separately in the export. statistics. He 
understood, however; that no applications 
had been received in the last twelve 
months for an allocation of timber for 
exports of housing units to the areas 
mentioned. 

Scottish Building Workers. 

Mr. Wits asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland whether he was aware 
that the number of men engaged on the 
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construction of permanent houses a 
fe ange of housing sites had fallen 

from 31,000 in December, 1948, to 26,000. 
in March, 1949; what effect this would 
have on the housing programme; and 
what steps were being taken to arrest 
this decline. 

_ Mr. Woopsurn said that the pro- 
visional figure for March had now been 
adjusted to 28,069. The figures quoted, 
however, excluded men directly employed 
by local authorities; if these men were 
included, the comparable figures became 
35,300 in December and 32,500 in March, 
Many factors affected the totals of men 
employed on housing, but the fall in the 
first quarter of this year probably re- 
sulted from the high rate of completion 
recently achieved. During the past few 
months the starting of a large number of 
new houses had been authorised, and as- 
they came into construction this should 
be reflected in the number of men em- 
ployed. 

Farm Buildings. 

Mr. VANE asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether he was aware of the high 
average cost of the mass-produced farm 
building components sponsored by his 
department when compared with tradi- 
tional building; and how the price asked 
was made up. 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS said the cost of build- 
ings erected with M.A.F. components 
compared not unfavourably with the cost 
of similar buildings of traditionai con- 
struction. Moreover, immediate avail- 
ability of the components often made 
their use profitable. The price of M.AF. 
steel components was made up as 
follows: materials .and manufacture, 
83% per cent.; distribution (including 
transport to the farm), 16% per cent. 
Manufacturing costs would be lower if 
new steel were used; but the scheme was 
designed inter alia to overcome difficul- 
nell arising from serious shortage of 
steel. 


SELF-SERVICE SHOPS 


Joint Announcement by M.O.W. 
and M.O.F. : 


THE Ministry of Food and the Ministry 
of Works remind intending applicants 
for building licences authorising them to 
convert food shops’ to the “ self-service” 
method that their applications should be 
sent before May 31. Applications, which 
snould be made on Form C.L.1136A, 
obtainable from the Licensing Offices of 
the Ministry of Works, should give full 
particulars, including a drawing and a 
specification. _ 

(a) Independent Retailers should send 
their application, when completed, to 
the appropriate Licensing Officer of the 
Ministry of Works, who will | issue 
licences to approved applicants after 
consultation with the Ministry of Food. 

(b) Multiple Grocers (i.c., those 
owning ten shops or more) should 
make a similar application on CL. 
1136A to the National Association of 
Multiple Grocers, 69, Cannon-street, 
E.C.4, which has agreed to make re- 
commendations. to. the Ministry 
Food. ' : 

(c). Retail Co-operative Societies 
should apply on »C.L.1136A to the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Congress, 63, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, W.C.2, who have also agreed to 
make recommendations to the Ministry. 
No licence is required by traders wish- 

ing to use the “self-service ” method if 
their ‘premises can be adapted without 
Structural alteration or within the present 
financial limit of £100 a year, 
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THE CASE FOR MORE 
SOFTWOOD 


To Aid Export Programme 


GUGGESTIONS for obtaining greater 
imports of softwood without im- 
perilling still further the country’s dollar 
position were made by Mr. Pump O. 
Reece, A.M.LC.E., M.1.Struct.E., A.M.I. 
Mun.E., Director of the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, when he addressed the 
Hants and Dorset Area Conference at 
Southampton recently. 

Mr. Reece began by saying that the 
Economic Survey for 1949 forecast that 
imports of all raw materials would be 90 
per cent. of the 1938 figure. Against this, 
the import of sawn softwood was esti- 
mated at only 60 per cent.; in other words, 
30 per cent. below the general average. 
The ‘irst possible reason for the curtail- 
ment of timber imports was that the tim- 
ber just didn’t exist. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation of the United 
Nations estimated that the world output 
of wood in .1948 equalled or slightly ex- 
ceeded the pre-war average and was only 
5 per cent. below the peak year of. 1937. 
It had also drawn attention to the fact 
that owing to the decline in the urgency 
of demands for timber, North American 
stocks had now reached normal levels. 

Mr. Reece continued: By comparison 
with the half a ton of timber per person 
that the forests of the world produce every 
year, we in this country in 1948 lived on 
an allowance of about 3 cwt., or only 
about one-third of the ration that Nature 
provides for us. This means that Great 
Britain, one of the most highly indus- 
trialised countries of the world, fighting 
for its existence by the production of 
manufactured goods, is still only receiving 
one-third of its ration of this essential 
raw material. 

The second possible reason for the cur- 
tailment of imports of timber is that we 
don’t need the timber. This situation 
was examined in very great detail at a 
conference of representatives of all the 
main timber-using industries held at 
Church House, Westminster, last month. 
At this conference speakers representing 
building, joinery, furniture and packdging, 
made it clear beyond all doubt that the 
lack of supplies was retarding production 
and constituted a serious threat to the 
Government’s policy of fuil employment. 

The third possible reason for our re- 


duced — of timber is that it may be 


more profitable to import substitutes for 
timber rather than import the. timber 
itself. The main materials that might be 
used in this way are steel, aluminium and 
Portland cement. 

_In order to maintain our steel produc- 
tion at a high level we import large 
quantities, and last year we imported steel 
to the value of about 20 million pounds, 
nearly half of which came from the dollar 
countries. In spite of the importance of 
steel for export, however, we use a con- 
siderable quantity for the purpose of 
saving timber in our own domestic pro- 
grammes. This, in spite of the fact that 
experience has shown beyond all doubt 
that a highly processed material like steel 
invariably costs more than the timber it 
replaces. 

Another valuable material is aluminium 
alloy, Approximately four-fifths of our 
virgin aluminium is imported, nearly all 
from Canada. : 

Both steel and aluminium are vital to 
the pene +e 5 of this country. They are 
both needed for the manufacture of ex- 
port goods. and they are néeded for 
domestic consumption also, but their use 
as substitutes for timber is costly in 
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dollars and costly in internal currency. 


The use of highly processed materials of © 


this kind as substitutes for timber, which 
is used in almost its raw state, results 
in a general raising of the cost of goods 
produced, and in the cost of living. 

This is an argument which applies par- 
ticularly to cement. Up to last year the 
Portland cement we used in the manufac- 
ture of reinforced concrete was almost 
entirely home produced. Last year, how- 
ever, it was considered necessary to im- 
port cement from the Continent. 

A contributory reason for the shortage 
of cement is the very great effort made 
to extend the use of concrete as a sub- 
stitute for timber. Like steel and 
aluminium, concrete has.its legitimate uses 
—uses in which it is cheaper and: better 
than any other material. Used as a sub- 
stitute for timber, however, it is usually 
very costly, difficult to handle and heavy 
in itself. Normal reinforced concrete is 
about five times as heavy as timber. 
Even in the prestressed form it is still 
about twice as heavy as a timber member 
of equal strength, and on the whole costs 
about twice as much. 

The fourth possible reason for the cur- 
tailment of our timber supplies is that we 
may be unable to pay for them. So far as 
sterling is concerned, there does not ap- 

r to be any difficulty. We showed a 
andsome surplus in the sterling area in 
1948, and it is obvious from the Economic 
Survey that even Sir Stafford rig 0 finds 
it difficult to maintain a proper degree of 
pessimism in regard to our sterling pros- 
pects for 1949. Indeed, the Chancellor 
makes it abundantly clear that our diffi- 
culty is not a shortage of sterling but a 
shortage of dollars. 

The dollar countries produce about 
half of the world’s supply of timber, and 
if we were buying proportionately fewer 
goods from the dollar areas than we did 
before the war we could see in this a 
very good reason for a reduction in our 
supplies of timber. In point of fact, this 
is not the case. We receive from the 
western hemisphere to-day almost pre- 
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cisely the same proportion of our total 
i rts as we received in 1938. 

is argues that the curtailment of soft- 
wood supplies is due not so much to the 
shortage of dollars, but to the fact that 
we are spending our dollars in a different 
way and on different things. 

Towards the end of last year the Tim- 
ber Development Association submitted 
a memorandum to the President of the 
Board of Trade, drawing attention to the 
points to which I have referred and sug- 
gesting a way in which timber imports 
could be increased without increasing the 
drain on our dollar resources. Broadly, 
the policy suggested is that we should 
conserve our steel and aluminium for ex- 
port, and that timber should be regarded 
as a raw material which, properly used, 
would increase our exports to such an 
extent as would not only pay for our 
increased purchases of timber but would 
show a handsome profit: in addition, a 
profit which could very usefully ex- 
pended on increased food supplies. 

Canada, in particular, has M press- . 

ing for increased supplies of British steel. 
Up to this year we have been able to 
make only a very modest contribution 
towards her requirements, yet at the same 
time we have been using quite large quan- 
tities of steel in this country for purposes 
for which timber is not only better suited 
but is actually cheaper. 
. A ton of timber from Canada costs 
us about £16 worth of dollars. Properly 
used, this ton of timber could release from 
domestic consumption rather more than a 
ton of steel, which would be worth any- 
thing from £50 to £500 worth of dollars, 
according to the form in which the ‘steel 
is exported. : . 

Mr. Hoffman, speaking in the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee recently, pointed out that eve 
dollar’s worth of raw materials we too 
from the United States or Canada enabled 
us to produce four dollars’ worth of ex- 
ports, and this four-to-one ratio is a very 
modest estimate as far as timber is con- 
cerned. 


A large storage building being 


constructed by Messrs. Beves and Co., Ltd., at Shoreham. The main transverse 
frames have a clear span of over 80 feet, with a cantilever portion on either 


side bringing the total span to 140 feet. 


The building, which has a clear height 


- ° of 26 feet in the centre bay, covers over half an acre. 
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COSTS 
Variations in Estimating 


By T. FORSTER, M.LO.B. 
(Past-President, Eastern Federation 
of Building Trades Employers) 


EXCEPTING important concreting 
operations - necessitating weight-con- 
trol of ingredients, there are probably 


‘more mistakes made in estimating the unit 


quantities of materials for concrete works 

therefore in arriving at true cost— 
than in any other section of the building 
industry. 

The average specification often elaborates 
descriptions of the cement and the aggre- 
gates, but is inadequate when it comes to 
describe’ proportions by volume. Often 
disregarded are the bulking of sand when 
damp and the increase in volume of cement 


. when measured into gauge boxes. These 


effects are shown in the following table :— 


Weight Voids 

Material (lb. per . (per 

ft. cube) cent.) 

Sand, dry ie - 90—100 40—45 
Do. compacted on 106 35 

Do. damp and loose ... 80—88  47—50 


2-in. gravel, graded, dry and 


89 44 
‘ Do. damp and Joose ” a 91 42 
All-in ballast, canary dis 2 408 35 
Do. compacted * coe . 114 29 
Ordinary Portland Cement— 
Trickled into measure ate 62 
Loosely fill Pm ods 70 
As usually filled ,, 80 
Shaken down a 85 
Do. and tamped 92 
Do, and vibrated ... 102 
Thoroughly consolidated ee | 


In pricing concrete estimators can use 
one or other of the many available tables 
of proportions of materials required. 
These tables, perforce, have been prepared 
having regard to certain basic assumptions 
of aggregate gradings, specific gravities, 
moisture content and water cement ratios. 
The arbitrary volumetric concrete propor- 
tions of the average specification for 
building works, however, have no regard 
for such physical characteristics. The 
tables of pro 
a limited application. 

Although seldom mentioned, it is im- 
plicit that the proportions specified refer 
to dry materials, but that need not deter 
a clerk of works from insisting on the ‘ 
proportions specified, nor impede the 
contractor in implementing tthe specifica- 
tion to the letter. Such compliance fulfils 
contractual obligation, though not seldom 
at the expense of the unwitting contractor. 
- Tests made in the field, and tabulated 
hereunder, ‘confirm the partly recognised 
fact that concrete and cement mortar, 
with the usual proportions separately 
seus by volume and including the effect 

water, require on average 


3 per oda more solid, damp, loose material 


the finished volume of the concrete 


er mortar; ~ Conversely, the amount of 
eoncrete. as. lai 
two-thirds.of the loose solid materials 


d will be approximately 
required, i.e., the total volume of cement 


and. damp aggregates. 


Within the. usual range of concrete 

specified for building work the 

to concrete 

placed (using gravel as the coarse aggregate) 

will be found to vary from 38: 27 for poorly- 

aggregatés to 42:27 for well- 

graded materials separately gauged. Apply- 

ing these findings to a 1:2:4 concrete 

as as described, the approximate cost in one 
locality of the materials will be:— 





CONCRETE AND MORTAR 1 cu. yd. Portland cement (14% tons) 


rtions, consequently, have- 


these contents and their specific gravities. 
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£s. d Quantities per cubic yard of dry materials: 
t 72/6 318 6 27 = 607 
2 ca. yd. sand 1 ati2/- 1°40 448 rae te 
4 cu. yd. 3-in. graded gravel a3 at 10/- 2.00 : 
Cement. 94 x 6.07 = 570 tb, 
7 pa parts ... de 335 at S43 7 2 6 Sand 230 x 6.07 = 1,396 Ib, 
wins) Gravel 280 x 6,07 = 1,700 Ib, 
Cost of one part ie in 1 0 4 Water 50 x 6.07 = 303 tb, 
Increase in bulk 50 per ‘cent. ... 10 2 


——— . Presuming the aggregates are batched 

. 110 6 in ped — pr it be necessary 
to adjust their weights and. make 

This concrete will be found to be under- a 

sanded and not easily ‘workable without pea: co gro gpowny eked — 

an excess of water. Ignoring’ the small P ntains 4 and 


difference in the bulking of the gravel, the the gravel 2 per cent. of moisture, then :— 
; : Weight of damp sand = 1,396 x 1.04 = 1483 

real proportions due ta probable 25 or, Wei demp nt = Lee iat = 1h 
(1: 1%: 4). Making legitimate allowance _ plus (1,734—1,700) = °901b, 
for this bulking, the true proportions in Weter to be added to 1 co. yd. ss 

terms of damp sand should be 1: 24: 4. : = 21.3 faite 
The cost of the materials per cubic yard _If prices, per ton, of the aggregaies are 
of concrete will then be:— obtainable, then the cost of the materials 


Cost per cu. yd. 











s.d. for a cubic yard of concrete becomes a 
1 cu. yd Portland cement (174 tome), 16 318 6 simple arithmetical operation. Failure 
24cu. yd. sand ... at 12/-. 110 0 tO secure quotations on a weight basis 
4 cu. yd. gravel at 10/- 2 0 0 in‘ time to submit a tender will compel 
75 parts 78 6 the price build-up being made on volumetric 
es assumption. With the given moisture 
Cost per * 19 10 contents, the sand can be taken at 86 ib. and 
Tnerease in bulk 30 per cent. «.. 911 the gravel at 91 Ib. per cub. ft. respectively, 
Cost per cu, yd. Bihte use S) fede 1 9 9 Then the volume of damp sand will be:— 


1,452 
86 x 27 





Not only will this second concrete be = 625 cu. yd. 
better graded, but it is demonstrably more ; 
economical in cost, sand being cheaper The volume of gravel will be:— 
than cement. If, during a dry spell in the 1.734 
weather, the contractor is consoled by the 1x 27 
thought that, when using dry sand in the 

proportion of 1:2: 4, he is not giving the The cost of the materials per cub. yd, 
owner something for nothing, he had better follows :— 





= -..706 cu. yd. 


reflect that he paid his supplier for sand: £8. d, 
damp and bulked. 570 ib. Portland cement at 72/6 ton 18 § 
j . 0.625 cu. yd. sand at 12/- 716 

The relative accuracy of the simple rule, , 0.706 cu. yd. gravel at 10/- FA | 
which requires no tax on the memory \ nb? 


nor recourse to tables, can be tested by 
comparing the previous example with the The following values establish the rough 
quantities given in a widely used table for and ready rule of the relation between the 
a 1: 24: 4 mix as follows :— amounts of loose, separately gauged mat- 
s. 4 erials and finished concrete and cement 


Ost cadet ws at 3/8 ~—-'13-« 3 mortars; the application of this relationship 

0.79 cu. yd. gravel at 10/— 711 pad prc tie the ae of the ry pe is 
3a aes i r r purpo tender- 

Cost per cu, yd. es ave wy £19 3 soy ope des aetg albe ry an. woes 


ing for the many works which concern the 

The difference, on the right side, can be Small and medium-sized builder. No 
regarded as insignificant when it is con- @llowance has been made for waste, and 
sidered that on the job aggregate is-not 4% appropriate addition for inevitable 
regarded as gold nuggets nor sand as gold Waste should be made. 


dust. There always remains a suspicion, Ratio of loose 


when a cubic yard of concrete is meticu- — Batis af soli £4. - ~ amelie te 
lously priced to a half-penny, that the or mortar 


‘keenness” of the estimator would be ,.,.,  Comevete (using 2-in. gravel) 1.524 
somewhat blunted if he were put behind a ; :3.:4 0.665 1:50 


concrete barrow, fora day. Concrete 0987 all-in 3-in. ballast) 


The estimator is set a different problem, 1 :6 1.32 
demanding more than a nodding acquain- ! :%, ay 1 
tance with concrete technology, in estimat- ; : ‘ideal 0.783 1.28 
ing the cost of the materials required for a grading) 
cubic yard of concrete when these materials Cement Mortar. 
are specified by weight, as they should be |: 0.68 4 
for important works. In such a case if. - 23 by ia 
the proportions by weight of dry materials 1 :4 0.695 1.43 
are 94 1b. Portland cement, 230 Ib. sand; Cement Hydralime Mortar 
280 Ib. 3-in. graded gravel and 5 gals. .1:1:6 = ' 0.645 1.55 
(50 lb.) of water, with a water/cement !+2:8 0.636 1.57 


ratio of .532 and a 3-in. slump, it will be It will be observed that the yield of all-in 
necessary to find the absolute volume of ballast concretes, as might be expected, is 
greater than that of concrete made of 
If the specific gravities of the sand and aggregates separately gauged. For these 
gravel are, say, 2.63 and 2.53 suse ound concretes the yield is about three-quarters 
the absolute volume will be:— of the loose solid materials. ‘Alternatively, 
94 it can: be stated that roughly the amount 
Sia x as 7: AT cu. f Coment. . of loose material is 14 times that of the 

230 ‘ finished concrete. Where “ all-in ” ballast 

Zs x 61.3 = 1-399 cu. ft: Sand. is not delivered “as raised” but consists 

of gravel and sand separately loaded on the 

E53 x bas 1-770 cv. ft.Gravel, - same lorry the yield of concrete made with 

50 : such aggregates will approximate to the 
aS Ee oe __ general rule of two-thirds previously formu- 


8 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


quzory OF StRuctuRES. By Dr. Arthur 

Morley. (Fifth Edition.) Pp. xi, 
617. Illustrated. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 21s. net. 


AtTHouGH ‘this is described as the 
“fifth edition” of Dr. Morley’s de- 
servedly popular book, it is the eighteenth 
if one includes all the “impressions ” 
that have appeared since it was first pub- 
lished in 1912. In its new form it is a 





t improvement upon the fourth. 


wition of 1934. The type has been en- 
tirely reset with great benefit to the ol 
sight and understanding of the reader, 
the mew type being much larger and 
clearer than the old. This is the more 
welcome in view of the enormous num- 
ber of mathematical symbols and for- 
mule which it contains. Most of the 
301 diagrams have also been redrawn and 
relettered, and a few are new. Of the 
four large folding plates, three have 
been redrawn without apparent altera- 
tion, but the first of them (a steel roof- 
truss) is entirely new and much better 
than its predecessor which, incidentally, 
had become obsolete. The learned and 
comprehensive text has been thoroughly 
overhauled, line by line. Some passages 
have been omitted, including those deal- 
ing with properties of materials and with 
fundamental statistics. In their place 
are several .useful additions relating to 
later developments of stress analysis. 
In particular, room has been found for 
an ‘introduction to the methods o 
moment distribution, tension, coeffie 
cients, the Williot-Mohr deflection dia- 
grams, wider use of elastic strain energy 
methods, and a fuller treatment of re- 
inforced concrete. These substantial 
changes have resulted in the addition of 
a whole new chapter on “ Flexural Strain 
Energy,” and have necessitated a com- 
plete revision of all cross-references and 
index. Thus, while it is not an entirely 
new book, this fresh edition contains so 
much that is new and up to date that it 
reflects great credit upon both author 
and publisher. It should have as large a 
sale among practising engineers as among 
students. 
M. S. B. 


MODERN FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. By 

John Hooper, O.B.E., F.1.B.D., and 
Rodney Hooper. With specialised 
sections by Geo. H. Chantrell and 
H. O. Cheeseman. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) Price 42s. net. 


THE making of fine furniture and 
fittings, in common with all the other 
arts and crafts that Fite beauty and 
dignity to life, virtually ceased during 
the war, and little was done to train 
designers and craftsmen for this work. 
Utility has been, and still is, to a great 
extent, the order of the day. This 
country has produced some of the finest 
cabinet work the world has ever seen, 
and no doubt it will do so again, but it 
must have the designers and craftsmen 
trained and ready to supply the great 
uantity of furniture which will 

manded when reconstruction, so long 
and painfully deferred, really begins. 
Training on the right lines is all im- 
portant and the right books must be pro- 
vided. It would difficult to conceive 
a better text-book than the one under 
Notice. The authors, themselves crafts- 
men and teachers of distinction and long 
standing, pour out the lessons of their 
great experience in the design and. con- 
struction of modern furniture for houses 
and public buildings in a book of the 
highest artistic’ interest and technical 
Value. An abbreviated list of contents will 
show the scope of the. work. It includes 
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bedroom furniture; board, conference and 
committee tables; bureaux, secretaires and 
cabinets; cabinet and table construction; 
carcase construction and technique; church 
furniture and fittings; dining-room furni- 
ture; display, china and corner cabinets; 
exhibition and museum cases and con- 
cealed lighting; framed and flush panel- 
ling and fittings; libraries and library 
fittings; lib and study furniture; ply- 
pacar of lamin rd and multi-ply tech- 
nique and examples; and showcases and 
shop fittings. A large number of photo- 
graphic plates of fine contemporary 
work designed by architects and well- 
firms of cabinet makers are in- 
cluded, together with many double-page 
reproductions of technical drawings and 
numerous other illustrations, all of a 
high quality of draughtsmanship. The 
book should take its place at once as a 
standard practical .work on modern 
furniture and fittings, appealing equally 
to designers, draughtsmen, teachers, 
students and. craftsmen. avs 


CONCRETE HOUSES AND SMALL GARAGES. 
By Albert Lakeman, L.R.I.B.A., M.I. 
Struct.E. 156 pages. 108 illustrations. 
1949. (London: Concrete Publica- 
tions, Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE author expresses the opinion that 
many of the prefabricated methods of 
building concrete houses that have been 
used since the war are unnecessarily ex- 
pensive, and that cheaper houses are pos- 


f sible by using the older methods which 


the Burt Committee has reported to be 
satisfactory from the points. of view of 
construction and the comfort of those 
who live in them. The book therefore 
deals with concrete houses built by simple 
in situ methods and by precast blocks 
and other units that can be handled by 
one man and made on the site with local 
materials, thereby saving transport costs 
and the overhead costs of factory pro- 
duction, to which a recent report of the 
Ministry of Health attributed a large 
part of the extra cost of concrete houses 
compared with brick houses. The author 
describes in detail. the methods he has 
successfully used, and gives plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, all the necessary working 
drawings, which show the reinforcement 
where required, and bills of quantities for 
five types of houses of various sizes for 
erection’ singly, in pairs, or in groups. 
Chapters are devoted to the manufacture 
of various types’ of precast units, and 
particularly the moulds for such units, to 
the surface finish of concrete, and to 


means of providing the degree of insula- . 


tion required by the Ministry of Health. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Simptiriep’ DesiGN oF STRUCTURAL 
Timper. By Harry Parker. (London: 
Chapman and Hall Ltd.) Price 19s. 6d. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING. By 
E. G. Warland. (London: The English 
Universities Press Ltd.) Price 21s. 

PRINCIPLES AND = PRACTICE OF PRE- 


be STRESSED CONCRETE. By P. W. Abeles. 


(London: Crosby Lockwood and Son 
Ltd.) Price 15s. ‘ 

Hot WATER ENGINEERING. 2nd Edition. 
Edited by E. Molloy. (London: George 
Newnes, Ltd.) Price 21s. 

ENGLISH History AT A GLANCE. Chart 
designed by H. A. Vetter; historical digest 
by P. Dantry and E. Savage. (London: 
The Architectural Press.) Price 8s. 6d. 

+s Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, “The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. -Cash should 
accompany the order. 
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LAW REPORTS © 
Liability for Boiler Explosion °°! 


CourRT OF APPEAL. 
BeEForRE Lorps Justices TucKER, EvEeR- 
SHED AND SINGLETON. 

Ball v. London County Council. 

THIS was an appeal by the London 
County Council from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Stable, awarding Miss Grace Ball, 
of Woodberry-avenue, Manor House, 
London, £888 18s. 2d. for personal injuries 
she received through a boiler explosion in 
a kitchen of the house where she and her 
mother lived. 

The accident occurred in February, 
1947, during the very frosty weather. 
the morning Miss Ball lit a fire in the: kit- 
chen stove, and an hour later an explosion 
occurred, which resulted in Miss Ball 
receiving serious injuries, including a frac- 
ture of the right leg. 

It appeared that the boiler was put in 
the house in 1940 by the London County 
Council, who were the landlords of: the 
house. It had no safety valve. 

Mr. Justice Stable came to the conclu- 
sion on that account that it was dangerous 
and that there was negligenee on the 
of the Council. He also held that there 
was no negligence on the part of Miss Ball 
in lighting the fire. : 

It was argued on behalf of the Coun 
Council that there was no rule for suc 
boilers to have safety valves fitted, and 
that therefore they were not negligent. In 
any case, they said they owed no duty to 
Miss Ball. 

The Court allowed the appeal, holdin 
that to succeed Miss Ball had 'to establis 
a much higher duty than she had’ been 
able to prove on the part of the Council. 

Lord Justice Tucker said the Coun 
Council had to be regarded, not as land- 
lords, but as contractors who would be 
liable to Miss Ball if the boiler was a 
dangerous thing. But the boiler was an 
ordinary domestic apparatus, and practice 
differed whether such: boilers were sup- 
plied with or without safety valves: - A 
safety valve was desirable, and.a boiler 
without a safety valve might be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. But that did not put it 
in the category of dangerous things which 
imposed a liability on the Council. 

Lords Justices Evershed and Singleto 
concurred. 22 


War Damage Act, 1943 


CourT OF APPEAL. 

BEFORE LoRDs JUSTICES SOMERVELL AND 

EVERSHED AND JUSTICE WYNN-PARRY. ~~ 
re St. Luke’s Hospital, Chelsea. 

A POINT of importance, which may ullti- 
mately go. to the House of Lords, was 
raised by this appeal by the Lendon 
County Council from an order.by Mr. 
Justice Vaisey in regard to a decision by 
the War Damage Commission that -_ 
repairs or work. carried out at St. s 
Hospital, Chelsea, were not temporary Te- 
pairs under Section 6(2) of the Act, 1943. 

Mr. Justice Vaisey found that dama 
was done by a bomb’ to the hospital’ 
1941, and that in 1942 work was done,.not 
by way of repairs Or temporary erections, 
but. new buildings in another part of the 


hospital. — 
legal arguments the appeal was 
with. costs, “ 


_ After 
“Tort sustice Somecvell” gave. the dla 
ustice vell gave ig- 
ment of the Court. He thought that Justiee 
Vaisey’s decision was right in holding that 
the cost of ‘the work that had been done 
did not come. within the ambit of the sub 
section. Sub-section 2 of Section 6 in no 
way dealt with the work done in this case, 
which i:was . alternative -or - substituted 


accommodation at the, hdspital. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS IN 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Timber Supplies the Major Problem 


By J. GREENROYD 


WHATEVER building and reconstruc- 
: tion plans a country may adopt, 
their execution depends ultimately on the 
geaaiition of materials, labour and 
oreign currency available for the job. 


The Situation in Holland 


Holland sustained much damage in 
certain parts of the country as a result 
of the war, and rebuilding and recon- 
struction have not been helped by the fact 
that she has to import a good propor- 
tion of her materials from abroad. 
Indeed, without the help of the Marshall 
Plan, a strict curtailment of building acti- 
vities would have been necessary, though 
in certain items deliveries have proved 
better than were anticipated. 

The following table for 1946-1947 
shows the quantities of timber, bricks, 
cement and roofing tiles actually supplied 








during those years compared with the 
consumption during 1939: 
Supplied to 
Materials Unit C ip Cc rs 
1939 1946 1947 


Timber(softw.) m3 1,139,000 282,000 493,000 
Bricks -- 1,000 1,542,000 556,000 1,106,000 
Cement tons 1,073,000 600,000 857,000 
Roofing tiles... 1,000 75,000 55,000 63,000 

Materials which are largely indigenous 
to the Netherlands include clay bricks, 
sand-lime bricks, roofing tiles and 
cement, while the chief imports consist 
of timber, steel, glass, lead and zinc. 

For a number of years before the war 
the clay-brick industry, mainly established 
along the banks of the two large rivers 
Meuse and Rhine, had been going through 
a very difficult time; in consequence, it 
is not now in a position to offer efficient 
production. 

During the depressed years of the 
1930’s, the clay-brick industry was up 
against severe price competition offered 
by Belgian bricks and Dutch sand-lime 
bricks for the construction of interior 
walls’ and-foundations. Nearly all were 
small units and had little or no resources 
to fall back upon. Some went out of busi- 


, iciuliding the Wieringermeer villages, Holland, on existing foundations. These 
* pouses: are “built. on ‘land reclaimed from the sea in 1929, and 
 - " deliberately flooded by the Germans in 1945, - 
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Prefabricated houses in Holland. 


ness. Others which remained were 
unable to extend or modernise their 
plants. This deficiency, together with 
the 20 per cent. capacity lost during the 
war, provided a bad start to the big build- 
ing programme confronting the Dutch at 
the end of hostilities. Not only were 
more bricks required than ever before, 
but hollow tile was called upon to re- 
place timber in short supply for floor 
construction. 

The labour position in the brickyards 
is far from stable. A higher level of 
wages in other industries and the seasonal 
character of certain brickyards whereby 
the unskilled labourer is forced on to 
the land to avoid unemployment in sum- 
mer was always something of a bogy, 
but while in the old days there was not 
much choice, to-day there is the attrac- 
tion of such industries as leather, foot- 
wear, wool and electrical equipment in 
the same district. 


Problems of Modernisation. 


Modernisation of the industry and its 
equipment with up-to-date continuous 
tunnel-kilns and automatic wire-cut pres- 
ses has been under consideration, but this 
would mean the expenditure of precious 
foreign exchange on machinery. More- 
over, it is not certain how acceptable 
this would be to the industry itself. It 





which was 





would certainly work against the present 
marketing position enjoyed by brick- 
makers and would also involve the clos 
ing down of the less efficient works. 


During 1948 deliveries of bricks 
amounted to 950,000,000 and towards the 
end of the year Belgium promised to 
supply a further 70,000,000. During 1949 
it is estimated that some 1,900,000,000 
building stones will be required, including 
1,200,000,000. bricks. Requirements are 
expected to increase yearly till 1953, 
when demand is estimated to remain con- 
stant for a number of years. 


The most important source of raw 
material for the cement kilns in the 
Netherlands is the St. Pietersberg hill in 
the extreme south of the country. These 
quarries have been worked under conces- 
sion by the N.V. Eerste Nederlandsche 
Cement Industrie, but during the last 
three years production has been retarded 
out of consideration for the natural 
beauty of the district, which was in 
danger of being despoiled. The issue has 
now been finally decided in favour of 
E.N.C.I. for another 92 hectares, as a 
result of which annual production will be 
increased by 200,000 tons and is expevted 
to rise within the next 10 years to 600,000 
tons. This provides for about half the 
country’s requirements (125 kg. per head 
of population in 1939), the balance being 
imported from Belgium, Germany, Great 
Britain and—in a limited quantity-—from 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is interesting to note that a contract 
was concluded in June last by eight West 
German cement factories for the supply 
of cement to the Netherlands Cement 
Trade Company to an extent of 30,000 
tons. Holland would help to process by 
supplying 10,000 tons of coal and also 
paper bags. Similar contracts were con: 
cluded with South German cement 
factories. 

Incidentally, the first cement mortar 
factory is now, working in Rotterdam. 
Consisting of a huge mixing tower, it 
capacity is 300/400 cub. metres per day 
and annual production is estimated at 
between 40,000 and 50,000 cub. metres. 
If: necessary the capacity of the plant can 
be doubled by erecting a second tower. 
Transport from the mixer to the various 
jobs is done in funnel-shaped. drums on 
the Hindhede system; which rotate slowly 
and avoid disintegration of the mortat, 
which can be carried up to 20 km. Similar 
factories are planned for other towns. 


Although the estimated requirements 
for roofing tiles. have largely been met 


and tiles are unrafioned, a strict control 
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js exercised so that they are delivered 
only to builders holding building permits. 

Of the imported materials, steel and 

ss are no longer difficult to obtain in 
Holland, thanks to deliveries from 
Belgium, and, in respect of glass, also 
from Czechoslovakia and France. Im- 

rts are, however, a heavy burden on 
the foreign exchange situation. This is 
especially so for steel, in spite of the fact 
that it has increased in price much less 
than most foreign and many indigenous 
materials. Window glass is now off the 
ration and the wire-glass situation is im- 
proving with incoming supplies from 
Germany. 


Insufficient Timber. 

As in most countries the most difficult 
of all materials is timber. - ‘Foreign 
currency has so far been available for 
all imports and it has been a question 
of buying everything possible. In spite 
of this, timber has not been arriving in 
the country in sufficient quantities to meet 
requirements. Deliveries come regularly 
from Sweden, Holland’s largest supplier, 
but very little has come from North 
America so far. 

A Netherlands company is working 
certain forests in the French zone of 
Germany, which brings in a small but 
useful quantity. According to the latest 
information received, which was in De- 
cember last, consignments from _ the 
French zone so far that year totalled 
31,000 cub. metres. 

In the middle of 1948 the Joint 
American-British Import and Export 
Agency at Frankfurt announced a con- 
tract with the Netherlands Government 
for 140,000 cub. metres of carpentering 
wood to the value of $1,200,000, which 
brought the year’s figure to 300,000 cub. 
metres. Holland had the right, if she 
wished, to take 40,000 cub. metres of 
sawn timber from the. American zone 
instead of 80,000 cub, metres of “ stand- 
ing” wood from the British zone. The 
Dutch Government pays transport costs 
and labour, which includes felling the 
trees. Transport is from the British zone 
to the Dutch buyers. 

In the autumn’ of 1948 it was an- 
nounced that the Netherlands Timber 
Commission’s negotiation with U,S.S.R. 
for the purchase of timber had led to an 
agreement covering the supply of 30,000 
standards of wood within the framework 
of the trade agreement with that country. 
For the first 10,000 standards a price of 
£50 10s., c.if. the Netherlands, had been 
fixed, the price of the remainder to be 
fixed according to market prices at the 
time of delivery. ‘ 

Agreements have also been made with 
Czechoslovakia for the supply. of timber, 
but with countries on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain fulfilment of. contracts 
is looked upon with a certain amount of 
misgiving, and it is feared that the 
Marshall Plan, favourable though it is 
to the Netherlands, will not encourage 
regular trade relations with Eastern 
Europe. 

In Holland timber prices are: fixed 
according to the quotations of the Timber 
Equalisation Fund, which evens out the 
Price of deliveries. In this way the 
selling price of the: more expensive 
American’ timber is reduced, while less 
expensive wood is stepped up in price. 
In the autumn of 1948 the price was 
about £60. 

Among the experiments that-.are. being 
made with materials. in the Netherlands‘ 
might be included. the building in 
Rotterdam of 16 houses of three apart- 
ments each, in which as ‘wide a verity 
of materials as possible is being used. 
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The reaction of each materfal is bein 
closely and _ scientifically examined, 
special attention being paid to heat and 
acoustic insulation, to ventilation and to 
- hygienic qualities... At the same time 
“ Ratiobouw,” a foundation established 
jointly by the authorities and industry 
during the war, is investigating ration- 
alised building methods. 

On May 18 this year a building infor- 
mation centre known as “ Bouwcentrum ” 
was opened in Rotterdam. Although this 
centre cannot build or manufacture or sell 
materials, it is intended to. form a- bridge 
between those who have the knowledge 
and those who must build with it 


Belgium’s Happier Position 

In contrast with the difficulties ex- 
perienced in Holland over materials, 
Belgium’s story is very much_ happier. 
Belgium has a traditional industry in 
building materials. Normally, with the 
exception of timber, which comes from 
the Scandinavian countries, production 
exceeds domestic requirements, the 
surplus being exported. 

During 1946 the enormous demand 
combined with a shortage of coal for 
manufacture resulted in an acute shortage 
of materials. The situation improved so 
rapidly in 1947 that, at the end of the 
year, very little control over distribution 
was exercised. Now there are comfort- 
able supplies of most materials, and 
cement, glass, structural steel, etc., have 
for.some time been exported, while hollow 
prefabricated units, mietal framing 
elements and locally grown timber are 
making up for deficiencies in supplies of 
imported wood. 

Production capacity of the main 
building materials in Belgium in: 1948 
were: Cement, 2.8 million metric tons; 
timber, 1.3. million metric tons; rolled 
steel. products, 3.3 million metric tons. 

A reasonable abundance of supplies 
has niade it possible for many experi- 
ments to be made in Belgium in non- 
traditional construction methods, both 
from the technical, economic and social 
angles. These have included complete 
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prefabrication and also prefabrication of 
construction elements. Completely pre- 
fabricated dwellings in Belgium have not 
proved too successful; Two reasons are 
given for this. 

In the first place Belgium is a coun 
with a high population density and wi 
easy means of communication, which 
obviates most. difficulties: in providing 
men. and materials on the:spot for the 
job. In the second place mass-produced 
housing has not proved very acceptable 
to the Belgian owner or occupier. 

What is proving very much more suc- 
cessful is the prefabrication. of construc- 
tion elements, and efforts are now being 
made, especially by the Belgian Standards 
Institute, to encourage production in ‘con- 
formity with modular design, Notable 
among these are standards NBN 180 
and NBN 181; which have recently been 
approved. A module of 10 cms. has 
been agreed upon and is being applied to 
various construction elements, A modu- 
lar design is also being considered for 
building bricks, as Pauahehen 

New uses of concrete are being tested, 
including the use of large-size concrete 
blocks, een a type known as “Z” 
blocks. alls built up of lightly ‘re- 
inforced double concrete slabs ‘on a light 
concrete, framework, and ‘* construction 
with “ no fines ” concrete are ‘other tech- 
niques being tried out. The: use of pre- 
stressed concrete is also being experi- 
mented with for both large - industrial 
plants and for dwelling houses. For: the 
latter, especially, tests are. being; carried 
out with prestressed concrete floors and 
roof structures designed to replace similar , 
structures in timber, ical prefabri- / 
cated components are reinforced concrete 
lintols and beams, which are already .in 
production. sob 

Mass-production of interior. and’ ex- 
terior joinery units is also envisaged, and 
the Ministry. of. Reconstruction, during 
1948, agreed to take delivery of a large 
quantity of fir window frames and in- 
terior doors of various dimensions, but 
restricted in type.. The order. was for 
10,500 window frames with a minimum 
of 250, 500 or 1,000’in each seric¢s,‘and 
3,750 doors with a minimum of ‘250 ‘or 
1,000 in each series. The saving is  esti- 
mated as at least 25‘ per cent. on the price 
as fitted, which would make ‘a difference 
on the overall cost of a modest dwelling, 
of some five per cent. to ten per cent. 


Self-Sufficiency in Building Materials. .. 
From the foregoing it will be realised 
that, while normally’ igus has a-con- 
siderable surplus of building materials. 
the Netherlands has a deficiency of ‘cer- 
tain- products, At the same time both 
countries rely on imported timber. Dtitch- 
Belgian relations are closer now’ than 
they have even been, but as Bénelux 
gets more into stride it is not difficult 
to’ see the potential self-sufficiency that 
exists there in the main building materials, 
excluding timber.. Ane OS 
The.approximate proportions which are 
rong’ ay be contributed by each unit of 


the elux group will be as follows:— 
’ Jron and 
Country Bricks Cement Glass steel 
; per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Belgium an 85 100 60 
Netherlands ... 35 15 = a, 
Luxemburg... — _ — 40 


Many adjustments will have to be made 
between the two countries before full co- 
ordination comes into sight, e.g., prices in 
Belgium are, on an average, 15 per cent. 
higher than in the Netherlands and 
wages 21 per cent. to 27: per cent. higher. 

The. advantage of mutual help along 
these. lines are, however, obvious and 
should go some way toward the rationaji- 
sation of the industry in these countries. 


Gt 
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BRITAIN’S ROADS 


Insufficient Funds for Full 
Maintenance 


(THE view that this country was in a 
bad position with regard to the 
amount of money it could afford to ex- 
pend on road works, or even road main- 
tenance, was expressed by Sir GILMOUR 
JENKINS, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., Perma- 
nent Secretary, Ministry of Transport, 
when he spoke at the annual luncheon 
of the Federation of Coated Macadam 
Industries at the Dorchester Hotel, Lon- 
don, on May 20. 

Sir Gilmour said we could not devote 
to our roads’ even that amount which 
was considered necessary to maintain 
their condition, let alone carry out new 
works. “This year,” he said, “we are 
able to do something between 70 per 
cent. and 75 per cent. of the amount of 
maintenance that we could do before the 
war. None of us pretend that that is 
enough, and all of us are apprehensive 
about the maintenance of our roads. We 
are-trying to get a little more money, 
but we cannot do any more at the 
moment than we are doing, and it is 
giving us a great deal of anxiety. 

“This decision has been reached with 
our €yes open and it is one at which none 
of us are very happy. What the future 
holds I do not know.” 

Sir Gilmour added that one of the 
things which could be done at present 
was to see that the best possible work- 
manship was put into the. work that could 
be carried out. This was where the 
Federation, with its great pool of know- 
ledge, could be of immense assistance. 

Mr. M. Stuart MITCHELL, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., chairman of the Federa- 
tion, responded to the toast of “ The 
Federation ” which Sir Gilmour had pro- 


posed, 
Roadworks Machinery. 


A plea for a greater use of machinery 
in roadworks was made by Mr. H. J. 
MANZONI, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.I., 
when he replied to the teast of “The 
Guests,” given by Mr. A. J. LyDDON, 
C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., Director of F.C.M.I. 
Mr. Manzoni said that Sir Gilmour had 
reminded them that they could not look 
forward to a greatly increased expendi- 
ture on roads, but there was also a short- 
age of labour. Of the two he would say 
that there was a greater scarcity of Jabour. 
“We are not going back to the days of 
plentiful labour,” he went on, “and it 
is no good anybody saying we are. There- 
fore, if we are going to make our roads 
better we can only do so by a greater 
economy in man-power. I am pleased to 
see that many firms are employing more 
machines, and are not only employing 
fewer men but are getting the job done 
more quickly and also getting it done 
better. Most of the jobs to be done 
have got to be carried out by a greater 
use of machines and less use of labour. 


I think we can get more work done on: 


our roads if we can give an assurance 
that economy in man-power will be 
observed.” 

Mr. Manzoni also said that in recent 
years there had been a great improvement 
in the quality of coated macadam. This 
was not due to the discovery of new 
materials, but it was a fact that users got 
fewer failures to-day than in the past. 
This was very largely due to the guidance 
given by the Federation and to greater 
attention being given to the preparation 
of its products. 
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TRAINING FOR GENERAL 


FOREMEN 
Whole-time Day Courses Started 


THE first of a series of four-week 
whole-time day courses of training for 
general foremen in the building industry 
was inaugurated at the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters’ Technical School in 
The 
courses have been introduced as a result 
of a report which was prepared last year 
by the National Federation of Building 


London on Monday, May 23. 


Trades Employers in conjunction with the 


Foremen’s Associations and Educational 


Authorities, : 
Speaking at the opening of the course, 
Mr..D. E. Woopsine ParisH, Chairman 


of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 


tion Contracts Committee, said that the 
future conduct and efficiency of the 
industry depended in very large measure 
upon the managerial ability of its fore- 
men. Craftsmen in the past had been 
romoted to the position of foremen 
argely by reason of technical skill and, 
while such skill was an essential qualifi- 
cation for a foreman, there was to-day 
the additional need of a thorough know- 
ledge and understanding of the principles 
of industrial administration and man- 
management which could only be gained 
by a planned programme of training. 

It was to this end that the present 
series of courses had been established 
and it was of paramount importance that 
they should be developed and supported 
by the industry as quickly as possible. 


Increasing attention is being paid to 
improving the efficiency of industrial 
supervision by encouraging the training 
of foremen. As a contribution to the 
solution of the problem the County 
Borough of Smethwick Education Com- 
mittee and the Institute of Industrial 
Supervisors are co-operating in organis- 
ing a short lecture discussion course 
on “Modern Foremanship.” The subjects 
chosen are designed to be of practical 
value to foremen, and the lecturers are 
specialists in their own fields. Stimula- 
tion of discussion on these subjects and 
on their relation to everyday problems 
facing foremen is a main feature of the 
course, which will be held on five con- 
secutive Saturday mornings, commencing 
on May 28, at the Chance Technical Col- 
lege, Crocketts-lane, Smethwick. 
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DETERIORATION OF 
HIGHWAYS 


Road Improvement Association's 
Report — 


IGHWAYS and by-ways, alr 
H abnormally dilapidated from wat 
time neglect, have 
the past year as a consequence of the 
drastic restrictions imposed upon all 
road works, states the Roads Improve. 
ment Association in its 62nd annual 
report just issued. 


The report goes on to state that large 
accumulations of maintenance works 
await attention, and hundreds of improvye- 
ment schemes, many commenced over 
20 years ago, remain suspended and only 
partly completed. 


All over the country are schemes pre- 
pared for new roads. There is, indeed, 
no shortage of paper plans, The short- 
age is in production. If only 25 per cent. 
of the road works now approved were 
carried out during the next ten years, the 
improvement in free and safe traffic circy- 
lation would be enormous. Restriction of 
expenditure upon essential road work is 
no economy—it is short-sighted extrava- 
gance. This is emphasised in no un- 
certain terms by the technical officers of 
highway authorities responsible for the 
care and upkeep of the roads. The 
liabilities arising from neglect are cumu- 
lative and when, eventually, conditions 
approach a catastrophic stage, when 
deterioration sets in at a run and far 
heavier pe ae can no longer be resisted, 
the cost of the works becomes colossal— 
several times that of regular and con- 
tinuous work. 


The point is made that good roads have 
to be paid for, whether we have them 
or not*> we pay much more when we 
don’t have them. 


Highway authorities throughout the 
country are ready and waiting to proceed 
with all speed with approved improve- 
ment and development schémes. They 
cannot move, however, until the requisite 
funds are released by the Treasury. 


The First Task. 


The report goes on to state: The Asso- 
ciation is keenly interested in the larger 
and more comprehensive projects of a 
capital character for the extension and de- 
velopment of the British road system. 
Proposals for a network of motorways, 
fly-over junctions at. busy intersections; 
overhead or underground roads in heavily 
congested areas, and similar schemes, are 
very attractive and undoubtedly would 
be of great value. There is, however, 
no probability of sufficient resources 
being made available to undertake works 
of this character for 15 to 20 years. 


Accordingly the Association is devoting 
the bulk of its energies and’ resources for 
the time 'being to the bread-and-butter 
task of securing the speedy implementa- 
tion of the 10-Year Improvement Pro- 
gramme—already three years overdue. 


This is work of rehabilitation that the 
nation can afford now: it would be tre 
mendously remunerative; it is essential to 
the welfare: of the.community and safety 
of the individual, as everyone uses r 
daily; it is important to industry 
commerce, as.cheap and reliable transport 
is a vital factor in the national effort to 
produce more at less cost. j 

The annual general meeting of the 
Association will be held at the Royal 
Automobile Club on Thursday, June 2, 
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NEW TECHNIQUES 
A Trade Unionist’s View 


THE following views of a trade 
unionist on the introduction of new 
techniques to building operations are 
expressed by Mr. Stanley V. May in the 
current edition of Cubitts’ News issued 
by Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 
of Liverpool :— ; : 

Ever since my apprenticeship days I 
have never ceased to wonder how it is 
that the building industry is so slow to 
accept improved techniques. Now, after 
95 years of active life as a craftsman, 
foreman and, since the war, a trades 
union official, I think I am beginning to 
understand some of the reasons. : 

Our industry is probably the most tradi- 
tional of all the major ones; we still use 
very similar hand tools to those which 
built the ancient Sumerian cities on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and it is only 
within the last decade or so that we have 
gen a limited, though significant, intro- 
duction of the machine on to the site. 

What do we really mean by “ improved 
techniques”? This somewhat ambiguous 
term in essence describes the’ age-long 
uest of man to find ways of producing 
e articles he desires and geeds with less 
expenditure of labour. Whether we 
consciously realise it or not, every new 
method of doing work which we adopt 
expresses Our innate striving. to escape 
drudgery and to produce more economi- 
cally. It is an inevitable process. 

Ever since man yoked beasts to draw 


a plough and threw away his digging w 


stick it has been going on, sometimes 
very slowly and af others with bursts of 
speed which even astonished the inno- 
vators. Our own age is one of history’s 
periods of extremely fast development. 
Why, then, has building been out- 
stripped by all other major industries in 
this race to secure cheap: abundance? 
One of the answers lies in the centuries- 
old traditions of high skill and craftsman- 
ship we inherit; another in the fact that 
much of our work is of necessity on a 
small scale (it was relatively easy to 
gather spinners and weavers into power- 
operated mills and factories, but obviously 
not possible to do the same with build- 
ing craftsmen). Our finished product has 
to remain where it is fashioned. Yet 
another reply is that building labour has 
always been cheap when compared with 
similar standards of skill needed in other 
industries, and cheap labour is notori- 
ously inimical to labour-saving invention. 


More Factory Components. 

Nevertheless, we are witnessing in our 
lifetime the introduction of power- 
operated tools on an increasing scale. 

e portable hoist, brick and mortar 
‘elevator, and. the ubiquitous concrete 
‘ihixer are harbingers of the coming revolu- 
tion in building production. It is almost 
certain that more and more components 
will be made in the factory and delivered 
to the site completely finished and ready 
for assembly; indeed, this has already 
been largely achieved in joinery, and pre- 
fabricated plumbing units are coming into 
use in housing. 

_ Perhaps even more important is the 
‘introduction of new materials. Pre- 
stressed and post-stressed concrete offers 
ttuly exciting possibilities to the designer 
in this respect, atid- we can expect future 
building will be both’ more graceful and 
‘easily constructed. 

- Does this mean that the satisfaction 
and joy in craftsmanship will suffer 
eclipse? I ‘hardly think so. We shall 


adapt ourselves to these néw methods 
and techniques as we have always done, - 


and a new and richer variety of crafts 
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December, 1948, of £6 2s. 3d., as against 
£9 14s. 10d. at December, 1947. 

Work executed by: the maintenance 
section amounted to about £98,600 for 
housing maintenance and £4,000 for 
school buildings, a total of £102,600. 

An eee shows that while the cost 
of works by direct labour associated 
with alterations and small contracts was 
£18,501, the estimates for this work 
totalled £20,137, and the total quantities 
of work undertaken was £59,400. 

Commenting on new houses by direct 
labour, details of contracts so far com- 
pleted’ show savings on constructional 
costs of £80 on 50 houses at Deans-road, 
£300 on 20 flats in Deans-road and 
£1,598 on the tender figures for 40 flats 
in Parkfield-grove. 

Summarising progress, the direct build- 
ing department has in two years of its 

‘existence undertaken housing contracts to 
the value of £299,083, has completed 70 
houses and has a further 62 well under 
construction. 

Mention is made of the operation of 
incentive bonus payments. The scheme, 
it is stated, has created a healthy spirit 
of competition, and has not resulted in 
any depreciation of the standard of work. 
The costing system, too, is claimed to 


and technical skills will emerge. The 
hard and intractable problem of dis- 
persal will be overcome, and we shall 
eliminate much of the heavy, costly and 
monotonous toil which has been inherent 
in the industry for so long. 

We must have courage in this business 
and try to be less introspective. After 
all, the effects of our work exert a more 
permanent influence on social life than 
any other form of endeavour. We judge 
a nation by its buildings. If our in- 
genuity can enable us to provide swiftly 
constructed, economical and beautiful 
buildings it would be both tragic and 
stupid to oppose change because of our 
fears. _At the same time, ruthless ex- 
ploitation by individuals of the new 
techniques must be guarded against. 
Much of the bitterness of the Luddites 
was due to the poverty to which the old 
craftsman had been driven. ‘Increased 
efficiency should bring higher wages and 
salaries, not lower, and I believe that 
it is the task of our generation to bring 
this about by reaching out and control- 
ling our destiny. 


- DIRECT LABOUR AT 


WOLVERHAMPTON have proved efficient and successful. 
Department’s First Annual Report 
sg building section of ne CLEARANCE OF ESSEX 
‘hampton -Corporation Public Works ESTATES 


Department has. been recognised by the 
Ministry of Health, and studied by 
several visiting deputations, states Mr. 
: Mervyn - Law, the Borough 
Engineer, in the department’s first annual 
report. 

The report deals with housing and 
school maintenance, alterations, adapta- 
tions and small contracts by direct labour 
and new-houses by direct labour. The 
average number of men _ employed, 
including 42 apprentices, was 410. 

In view of the rising costs, special 
attention was given to problems of hous- 
ing maintenance. An example, relating 
to painting work in two-bedroom “E” 
type houses, shows an average cost at 


Minister’s Recommendation 


THE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has informed the Essex County 
Council that he considers no more bunga- 
lows and chalets should be built on the 
Glen Faba and Riverfield Estates at Roy- 
don and that the whole site should be 
progressively cleared of existing build- 
ings. 

His letter makes it clear, however, that 
there can be no question of any immedi- 
ate or sudden disturbance of the present 
occupants of the estate. Most of the 
buildings on the estate are used solely as 
summer residences, and the Minister has 
suggested that the Essex County Council 
should, within the next five years, acquire 











and lay out a suitable alternative site 
where the summer residents of Glen Faba 
and Riverfield can build the chalets and 
bungalows they want. Only when this has 
been done should the sites at present 
occupied be cleared. 

Permanent residents on the estates 
should be offered suitable rmanent 
homes elsewhere before their houses are 
removed. 

The Glen Faba and Riverfield estates 
are spread over some 62 acres of low- 
lying land which is frequently flooded 
during the winter and, therefore, ill- 
suited for building. - The Greater London 
Plan recommended that they should form 
part of a public open space. - 

To. provide the necessary services to 
make living conditions in the present 
dwellings satisfactory would, it is _esti- 
mated, cost some £300 per dwelling, 
which is approximately twice as much as 
it normally costs to provide services and 
roads on a permanent housing estate. 

In dealing with the general principle of 
the building of chalets and bungalows for 
week-end holiday purposes the Minister 
stresses that he recognises there is.a real 
and legitimate demand for this. kind of 
accommodation. So en ea 

The letter conveying the Minister’s 
decision follows thé local public inquiry 
held by his Inspector, ‘Mr. A. Morris, 
O.B.E.,. M.1L.C.E.,. M.I-Mun.E., at. the 
Village Hall, Roydon, Essex, on October 
30, 1948, and at. the Victoria Hall,.Har- 


10th EDITION REVISED 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


for Every Class of Building Work 
By J. T. REA 


This well-known standard work is 
now re-issued with an important new 
series of comparative tables of costs 
revised to October, 1947. 

THESE TABLES GIVE FULL DETAILS OF: 
(1) Increases in cost of Building Materials for 

years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
(2) Increases in Labour Rates and percentage 

increases for the above five years 

together with the Wages Increase and 

Benus Incentive introduced in Oct., 1947. 
(3) Average relative proportion of each trade 

te a complete building operation: with 

raties of Labour to Material in each Trade 
and approximate percentage increases for 

.| the respective years, 1937-1946. 

(4) Percentage Cost of Building Work 4s 
at 1914 compared with the years 
1920-1946. 

(5) Notes. on the Acts and Regulations 
affecting the Contrel of Civil Building, 
War Damage Claims, etc. 


730 pages with over 600 illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. Price 18/- net 
(by post, 18/9). 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


Large 8vo. 








15 ‘North Audley Street, London, W.1 
NS Sais Teosss low, Essex, on November 20,1948. - 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


Builders at Golf. 


In a meeting held at Romford on 
May 17 the L.M.B:A. Golfing Society 
beat the Eastern Federation G.S. by 144 
matches to 124. 


A New President, 


The Council of the Institute of Trans- 
ort has elected Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne 
ance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
President of the Institute for 1949-50 and 
he will assume office on October 1 next 
— the retirement of Mr. David R. 
mb. 


Scottish Branch of Engineers’ Guild. 


At a meeting of Professional Engineers 
held in Glasgow on May 6, convened _by 
the Engineers’ Guild, it was unanimously 
agreed to establislf a Scottish Branch of 
the Guild with headquarters in Glasgow, 
and a provisional committee was elected 
to deal with branch development. 


C.L.B. Compulsory Purchase Order. 


The Central Land Board has made a 
Compulsory Purchase Order in respect 
of a plot of land at Loxford-road, Cater- 
ham, Surrey. Notice of the Order has 
been served on the owners, the Brom- 
borough Estates Co., Ltd. This is the 
third Order made by the Board and the 
first in Surrey. 


Recent British Standards. 


The British Standards Institution have 
published B.S. No. 917:1949—* Com- 
mercial Envelopes (terms and sizes)” 
(price 2s. post free) and B.S. No. 
1544:1949—* Bound Account and Manu- 
script Books” (price 2s. 6d. post free). 
Copies are obtainable from B.S.1., 24, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. 


Maintenance Grants for Parsonages. 


The Church Commissioners have 
undertaken to provide financial assistance 
from their general fund for the main- 
tenance of parsonage houses and other 
benefice property under whichever of 
two alternative schemes that have been 
prepared the diocesan authority concerned 
may have elected to apply within the 
area of its diocese, 


Building Students to Work on Vacations. 


_ The London Master Builders’ Associa- 

tion has been asked by the Ministry of 
Works Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council to assist in finding work 
during the long vacation for scholarship 
holders and other full-time students at 
building technical schools in London to 
enable them to gain practical experience 
both in builders’ offices and on building 
jobs. The L.M.B.A. has circularised its 
members urging them to supply it with 
the names of firms able and willing to 
provide suitable jobs for boys during their 
summer holidays. 


Yorkshire Guild of Bricklayers, 


A new division of the Guild of Brick- 
layers, covering the Yorkshire area, held 
its inaugural meeting at the Mining and 
Technical. College, Barnsley, on May 9, 
when the president, Mr. A. E. Davies, 
outlined the policy and activities of the 
Guild, and officers were elected: 

The meeting was followed by a lantern 
lecture on “Bricks and Brickwork,” 
given by the Chief Technical Officer of 
the London Brick Co., Ltd. 

All bricklayers and apprentices in the 
Yorkshire area are invited to join the 
Guild. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. Peter 
H. Cocker, 15, Grenville-place, South- 
gate, Barnsley. 
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Domestic Water Heating. 


A paper on “ The A.B.C. of Domestic 
Electric Water Heating” was given by 
Mr. R. Grierson, M.LE.E., of the 
Eastern Electricity Board, at the London 
and Eastern Joint Area E.D.A. sales lec- 
ture meetings recently held at London 
and Cambridge. 


Building Boards. 

The consumption and stocks of build- 
ing boards in the United Kingdom in the 
four licensing periods from November 9, 
1947, to March 5, 1949, are shown below 
in thousands of tons, the first figure 
showing consumption and the second 
figure the stocks at the end of the 
period:—17 weeks to March 6, 1948: 
23.97, 33.17; 17 weeks to July 3, 1948: 
25.85, 35.60; 18 weeks to November 
6, 1948: 21.70, 45.74; 17 weeks to March 
5, 1949: 22.63, 45.83. 


Aluminium in Building. 

Speaking at the recent annual general 
meeting of the Aluminium Development 
Association, the retiring president, Mr. 
H. E. Jackson, said the structural and 
building applications of aluminium 
accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the association’s resources, and sub- 
stantial progress had been made in con- 
nection with standardisation of building 
components, indicating a high degree 
of acceptance of aluminium in this field. 
At the council meeting preceding the 
general meeting, Mr. Kenneth Hall, 
managing director of the Northern 
Aluminium Co., Ltd., was elected presi- 
dent for the year and Mr. H. E. Jackson, 
vice-president. 
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CODE OF PRACTICE 
Heating and Thermal Insulation 


THE Codes of Practice Committee hal 


now issued in final form Chapter yyy 
“ Heating. and Thermal Insulation,” , 
the Code of Functional Requirements g 
Buildings. The chapter ws »ublished 
in draft form and circulated for cop 
ment; all comments and views gy} 
mitted were taken into consideration jy 
preparing the final version now pyh 
lished, 

This chapter is largely based upon the 
recommendations of two committee 
which have recently considered th 
temperatures to be provided in building, 
—a committee of the Institution of Heat 
ing and Ventilating Engineers which, iy 
1942, published recommendations for the 
computation of heat requirements of 
buildings, and a committee of the 
Department of Scientific and Industri; 
Research which, in 1945, in a report o 
the heating and ventilation of dwellings 
recommended standards of warmth fo 
the rooms of a home. 

Throughout the code, a distinction js 
made between “air temperature” and 
“equivalent temperature.” These term 
are defined and a method for ascertaiy 
ing equivalent temperature is given, 

A table gives recommendations fo 
general warmth conditions desirable fo 
various kinds of public buildings and 
certain factors affecting the attainment 
of those conditions are brought to notice 

The desirable warmth conditions fo; 
the various rooms of a dwelling are con 
sidered and the information given should 
prove helpful. in understanding and 
appreciating the causes of the common 
complaints of discomfort. Recommenda 
tions for standards of warmth fo 
specific types of rooms are made. 

Having specified the desirable stan 
dards of warmth the chapter then deals 
with the thermal insulation desirable fo 
heated buildings and points out that the 
degree of insulation appropriate to a 
particular building may be ascertained 
upon an economic basis, in terms of the 
cost of the structure, the cost of the heat- 
ing plant and the annual expenditure 
upon fuel. The maximum thermal trans- 
mittances permissible in dwellings are 
also listed. 

The recommendations of the various 


is chapters of the Code of Functional Re- 


uirements of Buildings govern 
tailed recommendation of codes in the 
General Series. This chapter should be 


i consulted when referring to General 


( AN NOT 
SCRATCH 


Series codes involving problems of heat- 
ing and thermal insulation. 


Copies of the chapter may be obtained 


: from the British Standards Institution, 


| Labour—Saver 
No. 1 
In cleaning down paint, one third of the time 
can be saved by doing the job with Manger’s 
Sugar Soap. This is a great consideration in 
these days of labour shortage. 
To be certain you are getting the best and 


quickest acting sugar soap, always ask for 
Manger’s. 


MANGER’S SUGAR SOAP 


Nominal 1-lb. cartons 7id. 1 doz. 7/- 
6 doz. @ 6/6 per dozen 
Duty paid Eire 9d. 1 doz. 8/6. 6 doz. @ 8/-per dozen 
J. MANGER & SON.LTD.. Dent. B. Kingsland. London, E.8 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 


24-28, Victoria-street, S.W.1, price 2s, 
se free, reference CP 3—Chapter 
1(1949). 


Repainting of Railway Stations. 

This year, 1,166 British railway st 
tions are to be completely repain 
compared with 766 last year. The 194 
programme includes not only London 
termini such as Victoria, Charing Cross, 
London Bridge, Blackfriars, Paddington 
and St. Pancras, but also many larg 
provincial stations, such as Manchestet 
(Victoria), Liverpool _ (Lime-street) 
Chester, Exeter (St. David’s), Brighton, 
Dover (Marine), Folkestone Harbout, 
Nottingham (Victoria) and Glasgow (St 
Enoch and Queen-street). The Railway 
Executive plans to overtake all ‘arrears 
of station painting within 6 years. 





May 
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TRADE NEWS 


A New Director Appointed. 

Messrs. R. B. Burden, Ltd., building 
and civil casincering contractors, Stajnes- 
road, Hounsl ph ddlesex, have 
appointed Mr. H. Seeman a director 
at their company from June 1, 1949. 
Building Firm Donates Cup. 

At Ilford, on May 12, a cup was pre- 
sented to the Barking and District Table 
Tennis League Champions, the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. (Ilford). The cup, 
which has been donated to the League 
by Messrs. A. W. Jaggers and Sons, Ltd., 
builders and contractors, Was presented 
to the winners by Mr. G. G. Jaggers. 
Move to New Premises. 

etalclad, Ltd., one of the George 
Cohen Sons and Co., Ltd., “600” group 
of companies, are to transfer their admin- 
istrative section and part of their re 
ductive organisation from Neath 
Stanningley. The company’s sale 
uipped foundry at Beaufort Works, 
Morriston, has now commenced roduc- 
tion. As the output increases this will 
rovide all the iron castings required by 
etalclad, and the foundry will also 
be able to undertake outside work. 
Aluminium Alloy Treadplate. 

The British Aluminium Company Ltd., 
Salisbury House, London au. EC., 
have recently announced details of 
P-G-P_ (Positive-Grip-Pattern) alumin- 
jum alloy treadplate. The pattern, it is 
stated, has been specially developed to 
- give a positive grip in any direction and 
is deeper than on normal chequer plat- 
ing. It’is claimed to be non-sparking 
and has been specially developed for use 
for marine and industrial applications 
such as engine room flooring, walkways 
on cranes, trench covers in powerhouses, 
loading platforms and bases for machine 
tools. It is also suitable as a non-skid 
flooring in breweries, dairies, etc. 


A Valuable Contract. 

A group of 40 British workmen, 
painters, labourers, tilers,; masons and 
plasterers, flew. to Bermuda on May 16 
to work on a £1,500,000 contract for the 
renovation . and_ redecoration of © the 
Castle Harbour Hotel, occupied during 
the war by the American Forces. We are 
informed that the initiative of a British 
frm of paint manufacturers, Messrs. 
Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd. led 
to the contract being secured by 
Britain. The firm sent a representative 
to Bermuda as soon as news of the 
project was received and the paint con- 
tract was secured. As a result of a sug- 
gestion by the same company that British 
labour should be employed, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Winstanley and Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, are carrying out the ‘work and have 
also announced their acceptance of large 
contracts in respect of three other large 
hotels in Bermuda. Forty more-workmen 
will shortly. join the: first group in Ber- 
muda, where all will stay at least a year. 


“SIGNING” BUILDINGS 


“ Buildings should carry the Builders 
Names” 


“ ALL new buildings should carry the 
name of the builders as well as the archi- 
tect in letters big enough for every passer- 
by to read,” said Mr. NIGEL HANNEN, 
President of the L.M.B.A., in a lecture 
to the architectural and "building stu- 
dents at the Hammiersmith  School_ of 
Building on May 23. 

The B.B.C. Brains Trust, said Mr. 
Hannen, was asked recently if it thought 
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that builders should be made to “sign ” 
the buildings they build. The erudite 
members of that august body should 
realise that all builders, given the chance, 
did in fact “sign” ther buildings, and 
their names, with the names of the archi- 
tects responsible, appear on them 
somewhere, though usually in letters too 
small to read. 

“ And we do not hang our heads in 
shame as we pass them later,” added Mr. 
Hannen, “as the Brains Trust seems to 
think should be our fate. We sa 
proudly, ‘That was one of my jobs,’ an 
the men who helped us say, equally 
pone’, ‘I and my pals built that quali- 

ed building. Jolly good job it was, too.’ ” 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
BUILDERS 


THE half-yearly general meeting of 
the Southern Counties Federation of 
Building Trades Employers takes place 
on Tuesday, May 31, at the Town Hall, 
Eastbourne, 

The President, Mr. W. Keith Martin, 
and the members of the Organising Com- 
mittee have arranged a full programme of 
events in connection with the meeting. 
In addition to a civic welcome to the 
members by the Mayor of Eastbourne, 
there will be an official luncheon at the 
Grand Hotel on May 31, and a civic 
reception and ball at the Winter Gardens 
on the same day. 

On June 1 a golf competition for the 
Federation Cup will take place at the 
Royal Eastbourne Golf Club and a bowls 
competition at the Saffrons has been 
arranged. Members’ ladies will also be 
catered for by arranging coach trips to 
Beachy Head and Hastings as the guests 
of the local Associations. The festivities 
will close with a ‘buffet dance and cabaret 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, given by 
the President and members of Eastbourne 
Association. 

Mr. Norman Longley, President of the 
National Federation, will be the chief 
guest speaker. . 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Belishill.—_Employment Exchange and other 
offices to be erected from plans by the Ministry 
of Labour Architects, O Cocoreaes Hotel- 
ae. St. Vincent-st., eee 

Crossbank.—Lanarkshire C.C. is hy erect 10 
houses, etc., for which the archi is Samuel 
MacColl, County-bldgs.. Beckford, Hamilton. 

East Flack.—Lanarkshire C.C to erect, scheme 
of houses for which the architect is Samuel 
MacColl, County-bldgs., Beckford-st., E 

Fifeshire.—St. Andrews Dean of Gu id 
approved plans peo by the U 
Authorities for five-storey residents’ hal at 





£50 

Glasgow. —Corporation to erect block of 
houses at £34,400 at Queens-drive, for which the 
architect is Archibald A. G. Jury, Housing De- 
partment Offices, Trongate, Glasgow Cross. o 

roomloan-rd. Hamilton, Barr & Lt 
propose storage-bldgs., garage ‘oat loft, etc... 
for which the architects are Beveridge & 
Dallachy, 248, West Sesene st ‘oh the Bri 8q., 
Glasgow. Pians in the hands of the British 
Electricity Authority architects, Broomhill- 
dr., for new buildings, etc., to ee erected at 
Woodrop-st. 

Harthill.—Ten houses to be erected for which 
the architects are the Scottish Spatial Housing 
Association, Ltd., 15, Palmerston-pl., West End, 
Edinburgh. 

Quarter.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect houses 
for which the architeet is Samuel MacColl, 
County-bidgs., - Beckford-st., Hamilton. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a "tue (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained: 


BUILDING 


MAY 28. 
t*Heaton and Isiéworth T.C.—Eight blocks of 
4 two-storey flats and 36 houses s Hounslow 
West Housing ue. B.E. & 8., | 
rd., Hounslow. a ed * Tenders ~\ une 14 


+*Northam c. Bo nen “old persons’ Sento 
lows at Dallington Fields estate. Boro’ A., 
Guildhall. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by Juno 13. 
t*Tiverton T.C.—16 houses at The Walronds, 
Westexe South. H. 8S. W. Stone & Partners, 20, 
The Crescent, Taunton, Som. Dep. £2 2s. 
rel P te 
+ Burnham-on-Sea U —70 houses. Gallan- 
ve h % Li gs architece, omy ~ 
t. Mary-st water. Dep. £2 
Crosby als ight flats at Sandy. 
(b) 8 fate at Crosby- a South: B.E. & 8., Town 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
+N am T.C.—100 houses at Bagnall-rd. 
A. Pilkington, architect, The Guild- 
Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by July 7. 
+*Wimbledon 7.C.—House at zaro. 
B.E. & 8. Dep. ay boa 


t*Bristol T.C. —Baeetatenient of war fomeee 
at 33, Welsh Back. City * Dep. £2 2s 


JUNE ; 
*Chadderton U.D.0.—80 9 ae at Northfield- 
- es F. W. Pexton (L.), Town Hall. Dep. 


on C.B.—30 small flats and com- 


t*Southampt 
’ munal block with manager’s flat at Millbrook 


estate.’ Boro’ Treas: ep. £2. Tenders by 
June 20. : 


t*West Sussex C.C.—(1) Canteen kitchen at 
Thakeham C.E. School, nr. Pulborough; (2) 
canteen kitchen at Hollycombe School; (3) can- 
teen kitchen and dining room at j, PeLes, 
R. hool. R. Steele (F.), 
County A., sane — Chichester. 


NE .6. 
Eton U.D. ¢.—Ten'| hea at Tilston Field... -E. 
&8., High- st. Dep. £2 2s, 
Settie R.D c—i8 houses at ‘Park-ave., Hebi- 
field. E. & s., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
Shoreham-by-Sea UiD.0.—42 houses at rater 
la. E. & S.; 3, Jon ee ee 


R.D.0-—Bl i "Nod 
M: G. Shaw, arch, 


Sedberg a wi 
Croft, Dent. tis 
gate, Kendal. 
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Swaffham U.D.C.—14% houses at Oaklands 
estate. J. Owen Bond & Son, Mountergate, Nor- 
wich. p. 2s. 

t* West iolk. C.C.—Technica! Institute, Bury 
St. Edmunds. me Ae 13, Westgate-st., Bury 
St. Edmunds. Dep. £ ag ‘Penders by July. 11. 


JUNE 
Bolton T.¢.—21 a Ag “at Red-la. and 20 
bungalows at Watermillock. pacers Director, 
Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. each job. 
t*East Ashford R.D.C.—Eight houses with 
roads and sewerage at Mersham. Jackson & 
—— (F.A. & L.), 13, North-st., Ashford, 


ee potheld T.C.—236 houses af Manor Park 
— W. G. Davies, City A., Town Hall. Dep. 


JUNE 9. 
w R.D.C.—Two pairs of houses with 
roads and = at Itton. Thomas & Morgan 
& Partners, 23, Gelliwastad-rd., Pontypridd. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
*Hartley Wintney R.D.C.—17 pairs of houses 
at Cove, nr. Farnborough. E. & 8S. Dep. £3 3s. 
(extension of date). 

tratford-on-Avon R.D.C.—12 houses at Kents- 
la., Ettington. F. W. B. Yorke & H. M. Barker, 

Calthorpe-rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 
Dep. £2 28 

JUNE 10. 

~ se R.D.C.—Four cottages at Withy- 


pool. H. , oem, S.. Council Offices. 
+*Wolverha on C©.B.—200 houses at Under. 
hill-la, estate, "Cannock rd. Director of Housing, 
Town Hall. Dep. £5 ad 
JUNE 


Chesterfield T.C.—50 leases at oa Section, 
Lancaster-rd. estate, Newbold. B.E. & S., Town 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Tg R.D.C.—Six houses at Llansant- 
one. . Arthur Jones, Council Offices, Dep. 


Wayland R.D.C.—74 houses at various sites. 
Housing Officer, Council Offices, Attleborough. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Woking U.D.C.—-Conversion of gas cleansing 
eg i. slipper baths at — la. E. & 

, Council Offices. Dep. £2 


JUNE 13. 

Bagshot R.D.C.—12 houses. S., Council 
Offices, High- of Dep. £2 2s. 

*Chertsey D.C.—Workshop at Compressor 
a, 7 _ thes rd. E. & §., Council Offices. 

ep 

Tan Rll T.C.—Adaptations and alterations 
to St. Joseph’s-bldgs., Longsight, to form police 
hostel. City A. ep. £1 Is. 

Norwich T.C.—146 dwellings at 2 sites. City 
A.. City Hall. be 

Tynemouth Co-Erection of Collingwood 
County iy “Junior Schoo] and a 
io Infants’ School, Oswin-terr., North Shields. 
E. E. Sharp, Chief Ed. Officer, South Preston 
Villa, North Shields. Dep. £5 5s. 

*Wembley T.C.—107 flats at Keneric Court, 
Harrow-rd., Sudbury. Boro’ Treas. Dep £2 2s, 


Droit ion p.p.0 UNE * f Ai 
w —Four pairs of Airey houses 
at Cutnall Green with site —— RF. Fry, 
8., By agg Offices. Dep. £2 

New Hunstanton U. Do Right pairs - 
sanaee at Sea-la,, Old Hunstanton. J. Ow 
Bond & Son (F.). St. Baten’ s House, Siousteee 


gate, Norwich. Dep. £1 1s. 
adden” U.D.C. — Reinforced concrete 
in c 


ol at Recreation ‘Ground. E. & § 
uncil % ces. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 15. 
Brighton i €.—Two pairs of houses at Carden- 
ave. B.E. & S., 26-30, King’s-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

Colidters R.D. C.—Eight houses at Holmbury 
St. Mary. Orman & ss Quarry Hill House, 
Quarry- st. Dep. £2 2 

*wW and Melcombe ee T.C.—Five 
houses at Westham estate. B.E. & §., 6, Pulte- 
ney-bldgs. Dep. ge or 


NE 17. 
Aylesbury T0283 "Ecos and 10 bungalows 
at — estates. . C. White, architect, 
Ceely House, Church-st. Dep. £3 3s. 


JUNE 20. 

*Gravesend T.0.—53 houses at Parrock Farm 
estate. B.E. &§8., 6, Woodville-terr. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Middlesbrough C. B.—Primary school build- 
ings and formation of playgrounds, etc. at 
Spencerfield-cres. Director of Education, Wood- 
lands-rd. Dep. £10 10s 

*States of - atheiad .—18 houses at Clos Lan- 
dais, St. gy tag . Heggs, States E., States 
Owe kefield Tc .—County P 

al Cc unty rimary Junior 

School at > City E., Room 38, Town 
Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 


Ju 
*Bournemouth eB. ight houses off East 
ee, Kinson. Boro’ A. (Room 98), Dep. 


JUNE 22 
t Biggleswade Water Seerd.-Brick and con- 
crete buildings, pumping stations and cottages 
at Meppershall and laying of mains. Binnie, 
Deacon & ‘leg as aed House, Artillery- 
row, 8.W.1.° Dep. £ 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 


Associated Lead Maren, Ltd., erga 
E.C,3, announce that pri i she 
pipe are reduced ‘in all  iistricts by £11 15s, per 
ton, with effect from May 16. 
The new basis prices for the areas detailed 
ow for 2-ton lots are as follows :— 
Sheet Lead 
Pipe 


per cwt. per cwt. 

ay Sa ae 
London pat wns ie: Th 9, 153-9 
Dors Hants (excluding 


et, 
Aldershot), Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan, or 
% ~ 882: 3 7183.6 


id 
Devo ace; Ata. 3° IND 
Cornwall, Pembroke, ‘Isle of 
Wight ‘and Channel Islands 113 3 114 6 
Less 24 per cent. for cash monthly discount— 
subject to the usual Schedule Ex-ras, 


GALVANISED TANKS AND CISTERNS 


Following upon a decrease in the cost of 
zinc, the Minister of Works has confirmed a 
reduction of 5 points in the plusage on the basic 
list prices of gal and cisterns 
manufactured by members of the Galvani 
Tank Manufacturers’ Association. The revised 
maximum prices operate for deliveries made on 
and after Monday, May 23, 1949. 











t*Oxon ©.C.—Conversion of Old Institution- 
bldgs.. at Thame for Training College for 
County aie (second instalment). 8. 
Goodhart-Rendel & Partners, - _Crawford- st., 


London, At mgs “a cea 


*Wycombe R. bi o 
pomenee estate. 


to the .C., 100, Siitie st., 
Bucks. Dep. £3 3s. 


Eight bungalows at 
Smith-(F.), Architect 
High Wycombe, 


JULY 4. 
“Warrington C.B. oe rcction of Dallam County 
Primary School. B.S., Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 
JULY 7. 
*Shropshire E. ©.—Alterations and improve- 
ments at -Bishop’s Castle County High School 


and Bishop’s Castle Girls’/Infants’ County 
Schools. §. N. ra “hem & Sons, 5, Castile-st., 
Ludlow. Dep. 


ire €.6--infants’ school at jonage 
la., Bridgnorth. Jack my & Edmonds (FF.), 6 
New- st., Birmingham, 2. Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE. 
Stevenage U.D.C.—42 houses at Grey Dells-rd. 
C., Council Offices. Dep. £2. 
*Tunbridge Wells. T.C.—26 dwellings at 


Ramslye estate (Contract No. 5). Hugh P. 
Bishop, B.S. & Waterworks E., Town Hall. 
Dep. £2 2s 
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PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


JUNE 1. 
*Bromiey T.C.—External decorations to jb 
poctabeoed bungalows at Turpington-la. 
rown-la. estates. Swed Dep. £1. 


13, 
*Banstead U. 0.0 inernal and external de. 
corations and minor structural pismations at 


Kingswood Depot Cottage, No. 
Brighton-rd.. E. & §&., Council Diciese Pepe 
£1 Is. * 

JUNE 17. 
*Worcester T.C.—External redecoration of 


Ho Market Hotel, hop Warehouses, = d offices 
he Foregate. City E. . Dep. £2 


JUNE 20, 

Stretford 1T.C,—External pointing of 
houses at varM@us_ estates. states Manager 
Town Hall. 

*Uxbridge U.D.C.—External painting of gp 
houses. E. & S. 


JUN 
*Worcester 7.6.-Redecoration of various 
schools. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 


Deptford B.C. Pi aintinge k t E 
) —Painting works at Brock 
estate. B.E. & 8. ad 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JUNE 4. 
oe U.D.C.—Surfacing of roads. &, 


NE 7. 
+Southampton ©.B.—Roads and sewers at 
Harefield Development, Section IC. B.E. & §, 


Dep. £3 3s, 

Tynemouth C.B.—Suiface dressing of roads, 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. 
JUNE 10. 

Fulham B.C.—Roads and sewers at Hurling. 


ham estate. B.E. Dep. = as. 
JUNE ; 
Billericay U.D. cSite" M eetiiinn works 
(part 4). S. Dep, 
*Woking U. De-Sarface water sewer at 


South-rd., Horsell. E. & §., Council Offices, 
Woking. Dep. £2 2s. 


*Woking _ U.D.C.—Two ooree overflows at 


Copse-rd. and Robin Hood-rd, E. & S., Council 
Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Woking U. % C.—Roads and sewers at May- 
bury estate. E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 


UNE 14. 

*New Hunstanton U.D.C.—Roads and sewers 
and water mains at Sea-la., Old Hunstanton. 
J. Owen Bond & Son (F.), St. Faith’s tem, 
Mountergate, Norwich. a £1 1s. 


JUNE 
Alton 5 D.C.—_Sewage disposal works at Med- 
stead. , Barton End. . Dep. £3 3s. 


JUNE 16. 
Andover T.C.—4,800 yds. of. 6-in. spun-iron 
pines ‘and 300. yds. of ve spun-iron pipes, etc, 
8S. & Water E. Dep, £2 2s. 


JUNE 17, 
Torquay T.C.—Roads and sewers at ge 
rd, estate. B.E., Town on Dep. £5 


JUNE 
Bristol, T.C.—Roads and. ‘cewers at Frenchag 
Park. City E. — cae 7 


Alton U. D.0.—Beads a sewers. at White 
down estate. S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Luton R.D.C.—Site works at Pg lage E. 
& S., 73. West-parade; Dunstable. Dep. £2 2s, 

Norwich. T.C.—Roads and ‘sewers at Laken- 
ham-rd. estate. City E. Dep. £2 

South Westmorland R. D.C.—Extension of 
* ton water supply. W. R.° Thomas, 

SNe 30, Lowther-st., Kenval. Dep. 


£5 5 
JUNE 22. 
Caterham ard Warlingham U.D.C.—Roads 
one aswrene at Mill House estate, by yy 
E, ., Council Offices, ee Dep. £ 


JUNE 
West Kesteven R. D.o--Lay ying of water 
mains at Brandon. Elliott & Brown, Stanley 
House, Palham-rd., Polen saga Dep. £3 3s. 


E 28, 
Portmadoc U.D.C. ecttes and sewage dis- 
posal works. Richards and Dumbleton, Corn- 
wall-bldgs., 45, Newhall-st., Birmingham. 3. 


JUNE 29. 
South Kesteven R.D.C.—3; miles of stoneware 
and spun-iron sewers, etc. Contract No. 3% 
Kershaw & Kaufman, 1. Victoria-st., 
8.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 


JULY 2. 

Epping U.D.C.—Extension of Northern 
sewage disposal works, Contract. No. 1. J. D. 
& D. M. Watson, 18, Queen Anne’s- gate, S.W.1. 
Dep. £5 5s. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 
Barkin et ag er Snore AnD Bog ep 
§roRE.— . Slater, J.P., High-st. 
North, E. 1B is ihe yn for ‘ebuildine en- 


ineering shop and machinery store 4 Messrs. 
justins of East Ham, Ltd., Barking-rd 

Barking. — Factory EXTENSIONS. — Messrs. 
William Warne & Co., Ltd., rubber manufac- 
turers, India Rubber ‘Mills, Barking, propose 
— one to their premises. 

Berm .—Resuitpinc.—Mr.. H. 8. Good- 
hart-Re ndel, F.R.1.B.A., 13, Crawford-st., W.1, 
ig the architect for proposed rebuilding’ Holy 
paity Church, Dockhead. 

ermondsey.— REPAIRS. —Messrs. G. Elkington 
& oo propose reinstatement of bomb-damaged 


puildings, Horseferry Wharf, 225, Rotherhithe- 
st. 

Bermon .—PREFABRICATED Works.—Messrs. 
McGovarin Refrigerators, Ltd., propose pre- 


fabricated works at 183-191, Long- la. 
Enfield.—Euats.—U.D.C. Architect’s Dept. has 
plans for proposed inclusion of 3-storey flats 
on Bullsmoor-la. estate. Housing Comm. con- 
sideri ng possibility of 5-storey fats future 
schemes. Boro’ E. preparing, xe sketch plans. 
Finchley.—D WELLINGs.—B propose further 
84 flats, Lion-hill; 134 flats, junction North 
Circuiar- rd. and East End-rd. Also scheduled 
ate houses at Elmshurst, development at Nether- 
wood High-rd., East Finchley flats, Moss Hall- 
gr. and further dwellings at St. Michaels, 
Hendon-la., Gordon-rd. and Capel Lodge. High- 
rd. Stanho} e-rd., et Ho Corner, to ve further 
redevelo Mr. J. Southcombe, A.R.I.B.A., 
Chief Architect, ftomion and Town Planning 


Dept., Municipal Offices. Finchley, N.3, is in 
charge of all schemes. 
Hackney. — F.Lats. AND DweLiines. — Mr. 


Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., 35, Gordon-sq., 


W.C.1, is the architect for geo 104 dwell- 
ings at Prout-rd. Est. cost, £190,000 
Hornsey. — FiuaAts AND Garaces. — Messrs. 


Aylmer Heights, Ltd., Beaifort-dr., N.W.11, 
propose 59 flats. and 22 garages ~ site # adjoining 
‘Tower House,’ Great North ornsey 
approved Ray 
Leyton. —FLATs.— ousing Comm. considering 
possibility of .erecting flats instead of houses 
on various sites awaiting development. Archi- 
tect, Mr.'S. N. Allen, Town Hall, E.10. 
Twickenham.—Sports STADIUM.—Building new 
sports stadium at former refuse disposal works 
off Chertsey-rd. being considered by 
Sketch plans have — prepared by the 
Borough Surveyor, Dr. Knolles, D.Sc. 
Wembley.—Hovsss. tin consent sought to 
borrowing £81,000 for 60 houses proposed on 
Be estate. Architect, Mr. J. H. Daniels, 
I.B.A., Chief Architect, Town Hall, Forty- 
Wear 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Aylesbury.—B.C. has permission to invite 
beadeas for further 38 permanent houses, being 
balance of 150 already approved in principle. 

Brighton.—M.H. approved site for municipal 
offices, corner Edward-st. and John-st.; factory 
proposed, Hollingbury, at £32,000. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—Home Office approved a 
fire station, Farnham-rd., at about £12,000. 

Cambridge.—E.C. 1950 programme as follows: 
3class prim. sch., Elsworth; first instalment 
(4 classrooms, administrative block, sanitary 
accommodation, dining-room‘ and kitchen) of 
county pie. sch., Waterbeach; additions, Imp- 
ington Village College ; first instalment (class- 
room block, administrative block. 
accommodation, dining-room and kitchen) of 
sec. (mod. sch., SS .. "additions, 

Sawston Village College; first instalment of 
college for further education; first instalment 
of — and infants’ sch., Queen Edith’s Way. 

Coldstream.—T.C. has ‘permission to erect 
further 10 houses. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—U.D.C. approved plans 
for 3 pairs of houses on Star-la., Hooley, estate ; 
wee to Chipstead Valley County Prim: 
Sch 

Coventry.—Planning 
posal for ice. stadium. 


sanitary 


Comm. approved _pro- 
Possible site, Michael- 
mas-rd. 


Coventry.—Planning Comm. seeking permis- 
sion to purchase lJand bounded “by Cope-st., 
Priory-st. and New-st: for proposed Municipai 
Art School. 

Crook and Willington.—U.D.C. Dashees. pro- 
pose further 100 houses. Architects, T. A. Page, 
Son & Hill, 75, King-st., South Shields. 

Delia —-Factories for disabled proposed by 
Disabled Persons’ Employment Corporation at 
Crook and Dragonville estate, Durham. 

Easthourne.—Factories are proposed at Hamp- 
den Park Trading Estate at about £450, 

Felling-on-Tyne.—U.D.€. proposes 392 “houses 
g near Wardley Hall.—E. M. Law- 
pom, Barras Barras Bridge, Newcastle, 

< architect for Sagtury for Stoneygate. Flooring 


Ci 
Gai 


h.—Lindsey C.C. ‘propose techni- 
cal college specialising in engineering. 
Gosforth:—Messrs. Thomas Hedley & Co., 


Ltd., soap manufacturers, City-rd., Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne, will start soon erecting offices between 
The Grove and Moor-rd. Firm has its own 
soeeiieee- Building contracts still unsettled.— 
U.D.C. received sanction to borrow £51,566 for 
42 Beyni on Grange-la. estate. 
esforth (Northumberiand).—U.D.C. surveyor 
Om Weld) is preparing draft plans for flats, 
Graham Park-rd., Gosforth. 
Grimsby.—M.E. considering plans for, pro- 
posed £400,000 college, Nun’s Corner, for 2,500 


students. ; 

Gui —U.D.C. to erect 44 houses, Gros- 
venor-pl. site. 

Halstead.—R.D.C. propose 42 houses as 
follows; Earls Coline 4, Sible Hedingham 8, 
Great Yeldham 6, Castle Hedingham 8, Gosfield 
2, Pebmarsh 2, Steeple Bumpstead 4; Bures 
Hamlet 4 and White Colne 4 

Haltwhistie.—R.D.C. approved plans for 44 
houses at Redburn, near Bardon Mill. Now out 
to tender. 


Harrogate.—New offices, etc., for Electricity 


Board. — Architects, L. J. Couves & Partners, 
Carliol House, _Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Hebburn-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. proposes about 700 
houses near Mill-la. agora Page, Son & 
Hill, 75, King-st.. South Shields. 
Houghton-le-Spring. U.D.C. considering 


adapting Old Laing | building as _ council 
offices. Plans by the Surveyor (V. J. Hunter). 
Houghton-le-Spring.—U.D.C. negotiating for 
purchase of 5 acres at Fence Houses for hous- 
ing. V. J. Hunter, surveyor. 
Lincoin.—Lindsey C.C. propose a_ technical 
college. 
_Lowestoft.—Area planning sub-comm. 
sidering rebuilding Claremont Pier, 
ast ate.—T.C. to seek M.H. approval] for 
compulsory purchase of sites at Westgate for 
100 houses and at Margate for 120.—Boro’ E.’s 
plan for 120 houses at Ramsgate-rd. approved. 
orpeth.— Extensions proposed to St. George’s 
Presbyterian Church. 
Morpeth. —Newcastle Hospital Board propose 


con- 


- ward. extensions at Morpeth Cottage Hospital. 


Newcastle.—T. Clements & Sons, builders and 
contractors, Newcastle, propose offices and 
garage at their premises. Architect, M. A. 
McKenzie, 1, Eldon-sq., Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A Patton, Ltd., ‘Ruther- 
ford-st., Newcastle-on- Tyne, propose ‘additions 
to. their offices and workshop. Plans. by J. 
Walton Taylor & Son, Gallowgate, Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. —Co- op. Society to extend 


bene remises, in Ponteland-rd. Plans by 
rchitects’ Dept., 90,. Westmorland-rd., 

Neveustin 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—C.W.S. Architects’ Dept.. 


90, Westmorland- iE Newcastle, have prepared 


lans for shop alterations, ‘Revell-ter. and 
onteland-rd., for Newcastle Co-op. Society.— 
ey S Sharpe, 11, Denhill-pk.,. Newcastle, has 


Pastor plans for alterations to ice cream 
actory, Station-rd., Walker, for Mrs. M. Dixon. 

J. W. Taylor & Son, St. James’-bldgs.. Gallow- 
gate, Newcastle, are architects for additions to 
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workshops and offices, Rutherford-st., for A. 
Patton. 
build new 


North be ogy he ay | Council! to 
health centre, Eston lans by County Archis 
tect, J. Catchpole, County. Hall, Northallerton. 

North  Shieids.—Extensions propose to 
Oswin-ter. infants’ school, North shields. Archi- 
tect, G. H, Gray, 52. iden- st., North Shields. 

Oxford.—Botley Catholic Church authority 
By Bass new church this year on Southern 

‘ass site. 
yton-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. Surveyor has prepared 
A for 188 houses on Crawcrook and Crook- 
a housing jes yy. 
Albans.—R.D.C. approved redevelopment 
pia for 'Wheathampstead prepared by Mid. 
erts Joint Planning Comm. (with slight 


amendments). 
Scarborough.—M.H. ge 58 houses for 
T.C. on wish Eastfield Farm site at £69,573.— 
Plans have been prepared by Baker & Clark, 
York-pl., Scarborough, for rebuilding of “ Crown 
Tavern” for Searborough and Whitby Brewer- 
ies, Ltd.—Cattins (North Wales), Ltd., to re. 
build “Queen’s Hotel,” North Marine- rd. 

oe horpe. —Lindsey C.C. propose a technical 
college. 

jow.—R.D.C. propose further 20 houses. 

‘ nymor,—U.D.C. to build 30 houses at 
Kirk, Merrington. Architect, G. Gray, Camden- 
st., North Shields 

Tidworth (Wilts). —War Office propose bar- 
racks for 5,000 officers and men at about 
£1,000,000. Work to begin immediately. 


Winshill.—H.C. propose 200 houses _ on 

Manners site. 
TENDERS 

* Denotes accepted, 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by .M. overnment 

Departments. 

Ashington.—10 aged people’s houses at North 

Seaton, for U.D.C. B. Preston, 8.: *Direct 


Labour (subject to M.H. app proval). 

Aylesbury. eh > for T.C, 48 flats at Hamp- 
den-gdns.: tC. Ricketts, Ltd. Aylesbury, 
£54,372; 36 flats $7 Leach-rd. and Prebendal-av.: 
tWebster & Cannon, Ltd., Aylesbury, £42,188; 


eight shops with 16 flats ever at Hampden: 

gdns.: {Fleet & Aylesbury, 

£26,595 (subject to M.H. a ppreval). 
Biackwell.—20 houses at Glapwell, for R.D.C. 


S. Wells, Architect and Housing Supt., Dale-cl., 


100, Chesterfield-rd., Mansfield, Notts: *Wright 
Bros., 48, Mason-st., Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Bla don-on-Tyne. — Offices, canteen and 


moulders’ shop, for W. Harriman & Co. Archi- 


tects, Ste henson & Gillis, Saville-chbrs., New- 
eastle: *Shields Bros., Lid., Back Park-ter., 
Swallwell, Co. Durham. 


Bridlington.—30 houses with outbuildings at 
Bessingby housing estate, for T.C. (. 

Son, 3, Southampton-pl., London, 
architects. DL. Clark e-Davis, M.A. (Cantab), 
A.M.LC.E., M.I.Mun.kE.,- BE. & 8., Town 
Hall, Quantities by Desrle SJ Henderson, 123. 
Victoria-st., London, 8.W.1 Cook & eT 
80, Queensgate; *Lucas & iMatitions Lid., 
St. artin’ esti F a Bacon & Son xr 
Nightingale *J. W. & J. R. Barron, Forty- 
rorr gr.; *J. W. Grainger & Son, 65, St. Columba- 
rd. 

(All of Bridlington. 


Total cost, £38,842.) 
Canterbury.—Houses at Spring-la. site No. 7. 
24 at £2,490 5s. 7d. per pr.; and four at 
£2,834 per pr.: *Cementation Co., Ltd., Mar- 
; four houses: *Teale Bros.,. Canterbury, 


Chester-le-Street 
Clayton, County 
A., Court-la. : ‘wright & Kellett, Ltd., Chester- 
le- Street, 


655. 
Durham.—Additional classrooms: at gy 
Park -Residential -School, for €.C.: B. 
Pearson, Ltd., Stockton- on- -Tees, £2,436. 
orth (Northumberland).—18 houses for 

*M. J. Liddell & Sons, Hunters-rd., 


-—36 houses at 4 sites. D. H. Roberts. 
Owellyn, rnarvon: *Roberts & Row- 
lands, 14a, Pool-side, Caernarvon; *W. E. & T. 
Thomas, ‘Ty Newydd, Waenfawr; *R. L Roberts, 
Bron Eifion, Upper Liandwrog, Caernarvon 

Hayes (Mddx. ~ Blectrical 4 installation in 86 
houses at Bourne Farm estate: *Alpha Manu- 
facturing & Electrical Co., Ltd., 21, Cedars-rd., 


[ am, 8.W.é 
etterkenny.—44 houses at Ard TDeamell 


Durham. — Averouane at 
Modern School, r C.C. 


"Gallacher & Harvey, Letterkenny, £60,785 


Liverpool.—Infants’ School at Speke, for 
Roman Catholic Authorities. J. C. Prestwich 
& Sons, Biahaw eats etre ice Lancs,. 
architects: *Morrison & So , Wavertree, 
ng to 46, 


iverpool. o Warke t for T.C. 78 flats at Kings- 

ion rd.: tTysons (Contractors), Ltd., Liverpool, 
£111,859; 18 houses at Speke Hall-rd. : TUnit 
Construction Co., Ltd., Liverpool, £22,410. 
Liwchwr.—30 houses at Pontardulais, for 
U.D.C. T. Bryn Richard, architect, Gorseinoni: 
*Ronald Edmonds (Builders), lid, 78, Mansel- 
st., Swansea. 
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GYLondon (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
£500 or over for week ended ay 21:— 


General maintenance work: Bosworth & Wake- 


ford 


y Ltd., Daventry. Maintenance of airfields: 
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Clibrans, Ltd., Altrincham, Cheshire. 
tilating installation : Norris Warming Co., 
London, W.C.1. Building work: J. e. Billings 
& Co., Lid., Croydon. Heatin and hot- water 
installation: J. G. Proger & Ltd., Car 
diff. Erection of huts: Cc. Billing’ & Co. Lid, 
Cheltenham, Glos. Erection of huts: W.&A 
Davies, Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. Conversion of 
huts: Holborow & Sons, Lid., Tetbury, Glos. 
GLondon (Air Ministry). —Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended May 14:— 
Building work: Winton Hayes, Lid., Biggles- 
wade, Beds; G. & J. Seddon, Lid., Little Hul- 


Ven- 


. architect. 


May 27 1949 


Building work, John Simmonds, Glouc 
Salop: Hutting work, R, A. Bucklo, bat’ 
Prestatyn. Glam: Road work, Bituminous Sur. 
facing, Lid., Manchester. Kent : Building work, 
thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich 

North Riding.—Junior and Infants’. Schoo} at 
Barrowcliffe. Scarborough, for E.C. Secretary 
Education Offices, County Hall, Northallerton; 


oo & Son, 20a, Gladstone-st., Scarborough, 
£78,336. 


Ramsgate.—Works for T.C. 
Eight blocks of flats: 
0. ; “Grummant Bros; 


W. Garwood, 
*Dorman & 
*Heard & Co.; *Newb 

































































ton, nr. Bolton, Lancs; G. H. "Miller & Co., Ltd., & Sons; fs Attwood; *Tyler (Contractors), 
London, E.7. ' Electrical work: Electrical In: Ltd.; *S. * Bushell and *J. Moody (one block 
stallations, Ltd., London, 8. each at 25,460 block). 16 — at New. vO 
{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by ington estate: Martin (8); - W. Martin 
-O.W. during week ended May 14:— (8). Cost, £1, a0 per house. 
Ni H ‘ Be, at — - eaten Po. a rorksbop, Salford.— Adaptation A pees [oeary, for use 
itions and alterations. ugal .» Lt as maternity & child welfare centre and sc} — 
UNITE FOR STRE GT. Glasgow-rd., Dumbarton. Cheshire: Alexandra clinic: *W. Fearnley & Sons (Salford), ‘itd 
Park Primary School, Stockport, Dining-room Salford, £7,209 (subject fo M.H. approval). 
and kitchen, Daniel Eadie & Co., Lid., Short-st., South Shields.—Works for T.C. 50 houses and 
Heaton rt. Gloucester: Sec: ogee fiats and shops: *R. Brown & Sons, Lid, 
ury, Temporary school 24, Lord-st., South Shields; 12 houses: “Direct 
bldgs., Colins & & Godfrey, The Cross, Tewkes- Labour. 
bury. Herts: Reeds School, Watford, Altera- Sunderland.—82 houses at Thorney-cl. estate, 
tions, etc., Charles Brightman’ & Sons, Lid., for T.C. J. E. Lewis, B.E., 27, Fawcett. St: 
Ebury =e Works, Watford. Lancs: P.O. *T. Stewart; Thorney-close, Sunderland (30) ; 
9 Garag Crossley-st., Gorton, Manchester, Bell, Ltd., Sunderland (16); *T. Gibbon & ATI 
Alterations and adapiations, Jonathan Parting- Soris, Hendon Burn-av., Sunderjand (24) ; Cour 
ton, Ltd., Middleton Junction. nr Manchester. *Cowell & Rawling, Railway Sidings, Sunder. 
BUILDERS Staffordshire: Cellarhead County Sec. Jand (12). Com 
Caverswall, Temp. School bidgs.. P. Bailey <2 Sutton and Cheam. Rie houses at Sution Plan 
£o.. Lids’ High-st., Hantord, qatekeon- tbh Soereee., fr 5 oh A. a ba! 
n-la, odern 00 est Bromwic ices, igh- ‘ ; 
are now members of the Tose. school bldgs., Albert J. Smith, Ltd., Be. andle House, London- rd., Mitcham, £12,600.” ment 
Piti-st., West Bromwich; er la. School, Towcester.—Six houses and four bungalows 
ton, Teen. school bidgs., B. & F. T. echo, with site work at Wicken. G. Berridge, §., 
Holyhead Works, Bay. rd., Handsworth, Town Hall: *Simcock & Usher, Ltd., St THE 
Birmingham. Leonard’s-rd., Northampton, £13,368. aN 
London (M.W.B.).—Six houses at Windmill- mn 
ore Ashford Common: *D. S. (Contractors), expre 
£14,064 (subject to \ arintiony. R.LE 
uc ‘ondon (War  Dept.).—Works contracts — 
placed by War Dept. for week ended May 16:— 
Co. Down: Painting work, J. Nimmons & MR 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast. Somerset : Painting work, F 
W. 1. Pickering & Sons, Ltd., Watford. Glos: = state 
Mini 
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